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HE terrible loss of life in Porto Rico has appealed 
most deeply to every humane sentiment. If this 
nation had no political responsibility, it would still 
have a human responsibility after such an awful 
disaster; and this responsibility naturally comes 

closer to.us through our connection with the people of this 
island. The response has been quick and generous, and 
from different parts of the country come reports of organized 
assistance. It is noticeable that great companies bear a 
large part in this beneficence. Boards of trade, merchants’ 
associations, steamboat lines, telegraph companies, bankers, 
and large firms lead the forces of charity. Let who will 
search out the lines of expediency in all this: we believe 
that the motive force is in the highest degree creditable to 
human nature. Those who believe that man is naturally 
and hopelessly corrupt, that there is a blight at the heart of 
humanity which nothing in humanity can counteract, have 
a tough problem to solve when the goodness of man to man 
is in evidence. Whatever may be the interpretation of 
human evil, this life of good will is never destroyed, and 
rises eternal in the human breast at every cry of human 


misery and woe. 
ae 


In his noteworthy letters to the 7ranscrip¢ in regard to the 
problem of the church in the country town, Rev. George W. 
Cooke calls attention to the fact that the work of the minis- 
ter is now limited to his own congregation; and he is ex- 
pected to be zealous for his sect. “He is not expected to 
devote himself to the general good of the town, he is rarely 
put on the school committee, it is not desired that he shall 
take a leading part in the management of the public library. 
In fact, he is no longer the leader of the intellectual life of 
the community.” This cannot be said to be the fault of the 
minister, but a condition of things congregations should 
mend. The minister should not be shut up within the chap- 
lainey of a number of families who consider him their prop- 
erty. There would be less unrest among ministers, fewer 
removals to “larger fields of usefulness,” more likelihood of 
the long pastorates which lift the country ministry to an 
equality with metropolitan influence, if there were less nar- 
rowing of the minister’s duties. A man conscious of powers 
that the community needs will not be content with the limi- 
tation often imposed upon him. It is a curious fact that in 
these modern times, when the minister is called out into the 
life of the world, he should be restricted within a smaller 
field than the old-fashioned ministry enjoyed, and one with 
much more constrained and confined opportunity. What 
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Mr. Cooke says of Dublin is true of many country towns 
whose ministry once had influence, and now, with no less 


merit, has little or none. 
ae 


We hear much about the Christianizing the Philippines 
and other countries in the Far East, but the probabilities are 
that the followers of Mohammed will in the immediate future 
win more victories than the soldiers of the cross. The rea- 
son for this is evident, and is identical with that which some 
of our Orthodox friends so kindly suggested as an explana- 
tion of the popularity of Unitarianism in Japan. Being itself 
a form of religion but little removed from heathenism, they 
said it was natural that the heathen should prefer it to any- 
thing so advanced as Evangelical Christianity. Mohamme- 
danism as a social and religious system takes the native of 
Asia or Africa as he is. It does not impose upon him a code 
of morality too severe for his virtue. It sets him free from 
fear of his gods, and reveals to him one Supreme Being, in 
whose name all desirable things are promised as the reward 
of obedience. The laws of progress as revealed in history do 
not justify the expectation that nations who belong to the 
lower grades of civilization will understand and accept the 
religion which represents the highest forms of intellectual 
progress. 

& 


Burien labors are like the buried cities of ancient civiliza- 
tion, in being hidden from sight: they are unlike buried 
cities in being hidden in the present, and not the past. Every 
part of life has its buried labors,— work that is covered up 
and apparently unrewarded. How many books have prof- 
ited by the proof-reading of scholars who got no credit for 
the accuracy they furnished? How many buildings express, 
to the glory of architects and for the admiration of beholders, 
the taste and devotion of draughtsmen whose name no one 
ever knows? Who reflects that the leaders of a great daily 
are written by unknown hands, and who can measure the 
influence of anonymous writers or track the streams of power 
which unite both to give and get in the editorial page the 
force it has in public life? How much sacrifice and pain 
and service are buried in every-day life to make homes happy 
and children presentable and business respectable? It isa 
universal law that worth is truly realized only when it is 
pursued for its own sake, and the reward of all that goes un- 
recognized is nearer than name and fame: it is in the thing 
itself. 

at 


On the walls of the gymnasium at Cornell University are 
inscribed words quoted from Bacon which are eminently 
appropriate not only there, but for every workshop, kitchen, 
sitting-room, office, and study. The inscription should be 
memorized by old and young; for, though it may be true 
that, in spite of the proverb Mens sana in corpore sano, a 
weak body may not prevent a sound mind from doing its 
work, this combination is not to be desired or to be presented 
as a pattern. “If by gaining knowledge we destroy our 
health, we labor for a thing that will be useless in our hands. 
He that sinks his vessel by overloading it, though it be with 
gold and silver and precious stones, will give to its owner 
but a poor account of his voyage.’ Substitute for the word 
“knowledge” wealth or social position or office or success of 
any kind, and you have a maxim of universal truth, and 
specially fit to be remembered in the high pressure of 
modern life. 

we 


One of the most dreaded accidents among bicyclers is the 
breaking of the front fork. It happens suddenly, and throws 
the rider not only forward, but downward. His hands, en- 
gaged with the handle, are carried underneath ; and the head, 
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unprotected, receives the full force of the blow. It is curious 
that this often happens when there is no special reason for 
the break. Again and again the wheel has withstood a great 
strain, and has sustained shocks with no apparent damage. 
But on a smooth road at moderate speed the wheel collapses, 
generally with very serious result. The reason is that at a 
time of great strain a slight crack was begun. Under the 
enamel it worked unseen until the steel fork was almost 
girdled. The crash came, and no one understood why. It 
is the way the most dreadful disasters often come. A man’s 
standards of right and wrong are sensitive to the strain he 
puts upon them. Because they are patient and do not yield 
at once, a successful violation of integrity encourages indif- 
ference. Apparently, no harm has come from the strain of 
temptation. But, if there has been an unseen weakening of 
integrity, there is bound to be harm. Along the smooth way 
of ordinary duty, in the enjoyment of universal trust, the 
frame of character breaks, and the good man falls. We 
wonder why. It must have been that some time the firm 
principle sustained a slight fracture, which, though unnoticed, 
extended itself through the life. * 


Mental Balance. 


It appears so natural and easy to walk upright that we 
easily forget how much of an art that truly is, and how 
difficult it has been to acquire. Any parent fond of giving 
moral instruction in his domestic circle may borrow his 
child’s jointed doll, and, by the difficulty of getting that to 
stand erect, demonstrate the wonder that man’s long, slim 
figure, which Carlyle likened to a “ forked radish,” should be 
so firm upon its feet. From this many important and valu- 
able lessons can be drawn. : 

We are beginning to understand our indebtedness to a 
certain nice and close physical equilibrium that is every- 
where approximately maintained. A very little more or less 
of rainfall spoils our crops. It has been said that the size of 
sun-spots affects the food supply in India; and it is calculated 
that a fall in the average temperature of less than fifteen 


degrees would once more cover England with glaciers. They 


who dwell close by the sea are accustomed to the daily swing 
of the tides. The huge tidal wave sometimes fills every bay 
and inlet just to its brim, and then stops. If the force of the 
incoming rush were not then exhausted, great damage would 
result. Indeed, some of the most awful calamities on record 
have occurred when, for a little time, this balance of the 
tides has been broken. 

But, not to multiply instances from external nature, we are 
also aware of an equilibrium that has to be preserved in the 
world of human affairs. That phrase, “the balance of 
power,’ so often on the lips of our European neighbors, 
stands for a great problem of this kind in the political realm. 
Human life is altogether a thing of tides and currents. It is 
forever shifting like a sand-bar in a rapid stream. What is 
it that governments are always trying to do with their 
armies and their tariffs but to hold the unstable elements of 
social existence in some satisfactory state of poise, to pre- 
vent eruptions and inundations that might prove fatal to 
the State? 

Society is always upon the verge of a revolution. People 
whose eyes have been only recently opened to this fact are 
apt to think that the impending revolution can hardly be 
escaped. In fear and despair they announce the speedy 
downfall of the existing order, or with wild enthusiasm they 
herald the advent of a new millennium. But they see only 


one side of the great array of contending forces; for 


equally powerful influences are at work holding the threat- 
ened upheaval in check. They who count on a great over- 
turn of the world about them, and see in that their opportu- 
nity, are commonly disappointed ; and they who dread this 


——————— 
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near disaster after a time get used to living under its shadow, 
like those who dwell upon the sides of a volcano. No 
doubt they are right enough who tell us that forces exist 
capable of producing a great explosion. They only forget 
that this is the world’s normal condition, and that, after all, 
explosions very seldom occur. 

Perhaps the majority of men and women as yet are only 
by way of learning how much depends in these outward 
matters upon the proper balance of things by nature con- 
tradictory and antagonistic. Much less have they learned 
that balance is the real secret of mental health and strength 
and growth. The tendency of human nature thus far is to 
see but one side and to go to extremes. Not only does it ac- 
cept the fanatic (after he has died and ceased to be trouble- 
some), but it entertains a theory that he is the only effective 
prophet. It is supposed that one must be ‘‘a man of one 
idea,” in order to impress the world with his message. 

The old Yankee fashion of bargaining, like that of the 
Oriental to-day, was to ask double what one expected to get, 
and thus force the bid of the customer up to some reasonable 
price. So, on this theory, in order to induce men to go a 
mile, you must make frantic demands that they shall go 
twain. They will only learn reason when it is to be picked 
out from stupendous exaggerations. The proper path of 
progress is learned from those who themselves walk in no 
practicable road whatever, but much prefer to flounder 
through bogs or to climb over sheep-tracks where no solid 
load can ever be drawn. 

So long as beliefs like these have possession of the public 
mind, we can hardly expect from it much justice or modera- 
tion. In fact, comparatively few seem to set a high value on 
these mental qualities. The many rather deliberately turn 
their faces toward other ideals. Perhaps they find it too 
difficult an undertaking to strike any fair balance between 
the oppositions by which they are confronted. Unquestion- 
ably, much time and trouble must be expended in learning 
the art of mental balance. It is, on the whole, simpler and 
easier to take up with one idea, and shut one’s eyes to every 
thing besides. 

Moreover, there is commonly more fun and excitement in 
playing the game of life after this fashion. Is not the judi- 
cial also a dispassionate mind? And who that is bent upon 
having a good time cares to cultivate the critic’s cold-blooded 
disposition? People who try to see life on all its myriad 
sides, and to find a creed large enough to include many 
shades of honest belief, are not apt to keep all their preju- 
dices quite so hot. They may even end by beginning to love 
their enemies ; and what a stale affair existence would be to 
numberless very honest souls if they were to be deprived of 
their hatreds ! 

What a singularly unbalanced world it appears to be,— 
a world filled with fads and hobbies and fanaticisms without 
end, where most people are so near crazy on one subject or 
another that each observing individual is forced to ask him- 
self whether it be possible that he, living in such a bedlam, 
can be quite sane! And yet how surprisingly well it gets 
on, and what great works are done in it, nevertheless! The 
truth is that our common humanity, eccentric as it may show 
itself in matters of opinion, is quite adequately ballasted by 
sentiments and instincts which still suffice to preserve its 
mental balance. 

A prophetess like Anne Hutchinson may proclaim to her 
neighbors that man’s righteousness is nothing but filthy rags. 
And that is what these neighbors ought to believe, for she is 
only showing them the full logic of their own creed. Why 
they do not accept this doctrine, and refrain from further 
attempts to improve their morals, one can hardly say. But 
there is a kind of deeper wisdom in them which saves them 
from this folly. They dismiss the prophetess, and continue 
to live as if God cared for their good deeds. Probably the 
fortunes of mankind have been saved repeatedly in just this 
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way. Men’s heads are not yet wise enough to detect the 
flaw in many a specious argument, But, after all, there is 
something in the common heart which feels the lack of 
balance, and will not allow the world’s equilibrium to be 
altogether destroyed. - 


The Living Past. 


In the Hebrew Psalms there are many passages of won- 
derful suggestiveness. One of the pleasantest of these is 
that which prays, ‘“ Oh, satisfy us early with Thy mercy, that we 
may rejoice and be glad in Thee all our days.” Certainly 
there is in that a hint that the good things which we enjoy 
in our youth are a perpetual delight. Theirs is a charmed 
life. We read in the New Testament of the wandering He- 
brew tribes that “they drank of the rock that followed 
them.” The beautiful old legend was that the rock which 
Moses smote with his staff and from which the water 
gushed forth accompanied the desert march, and was always 
a fountain of refreshment, close at hand. Whatever else we 
have here, we certainly have a parable of the persistence of 
the past into the present, of the soul’s power to rehabilitate 
its experience and “renew its ancient rapture”; alas! too, 
the former pain! 

It is not as if the experiences of childhood ended with 
themselves, as if there were no such power as Memory to 
recall them from the past and yield a blessing sweeter than 
that which they originally shed upon our lives. And 
it is not as if the things most pleasantly remembered were 
those of special satisfactions and delights or of unshadowed 
happiness,—young days which knew not what it was to lack 
anything comfortable and sweet. Sometimes it seems as if 
it were the poorest possible preparation for a maturity of 
happy recollections to be born with the proverbial ‘“ golden 
spoon” in one’s mouth. ‘A sorrow’s crown of sorrow” 
may not be “remembering happier things,” as Tennyson, 
translating Dante, says. Better another poet’s way,—‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” But, 
certainly, to remember the simplicities and denials of his 
childhood and his youth is “ a fountain of sweet waters” for 
the successful man, a source of pleasure to which he may re- 
sort from time to time without the least misgiving. Where 
every meal is ample, there is little likelihood that any of its 
peculiar dainties will prove a feast of memory. Where 


“ Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast,” 


is the habit of the growing boy or girl, there is little chance 
that some bit of dress or ornament will be more lovely after 
the lapse of half a century than when it was at first worn 
with quite unmeasurable delight. 

The mixing of our happy recollections with our fresh ex- 
periences is one of the best expedients for enriching these. 
Here is one reason for the timely reading of certain books, 
which, if not read in youth, cannot be read at all with perfect 
satisfaction. Scott (the poet) is the “ delight of glorious boys,” 
as Emerson has sung. But, when the mature man returns to 
him, the recollection of the early joy comes back and floods 
his heart. With Byron it is much the same, and even with 
Longfellow, though we are not of those who think that he is 
one of the poets who can be shelved with Tupper and some 
others, as if Browning’s verse or Kipling’s were the only 
wear. Some of us, who were early satisfied, do not know nor 
care how much of the present joy is a reflection of that first 
subjection of our spirits to his spirit’s plastic stress. It is 
enough that we cannot read his simple melodies without a 
quite sensible trembling of the heart and dimness of the 
eyes. There are flowers that grew in old-time gardens that 
never lose their fragrance for our hearts. 


“Open afresh your rounds of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds.” 
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No one has expressed more perfectly than Lowell the inter- 
fusion of remembered happiness with present joy. We are 
obliged to quote from memory, and, perhaps, quote amiss : — 


“The bird I hear sings not from yonder elm, 
But the flown ecstasy my childhood heard 
Is vocal in my mind, renewed by him; 
Haply made sweeter by the accumulate thrill 
Which threads my undivided life, and steals 
A pathos from the years and graves between.” 


Tennyson to the contrary notwithstanding, “the tender 
grace of a day that is dead” is just the most imperishable 
thing, the thing that comes back to us across dozens and 
scores of years. The boy who has sat in thé twilight at his 
mother’s feet, her hand smoothing back his tumbled hair, 
will feel that vanished hand upon his forehead so long as he 
can feel anything, and the “sound of a voice that is 
still’ will linger in the porches of his ears till they are shut 
to every earthly tone. Sometimes it seems as if any im- 
mediate experience were but the blossom of the tree of life, 
as if the ripe fruit were the recollection of that experience 
after many days. 

It must be confessed that this line of thought has many 
serious implications, and some of them are tragical. In a 
powerful sonnet, Matthew Arnold tells the story of a picture 
in Newstead Abbey, which represents a father in the act of 
striking his child, and in the child’s face is some vague an- 
ticipation of the ruined mind that followed on the blow. 
The father had it painted so for his perpetual reproof. But 
there is little need for any such artifice to remind us of the 
things done with cruel voice or hand. ‘There is a gallery in 
every mind hung with imperishable representations of things 
done or left undone, of good or evil note. However others 
judge us, it is certain that we judge ourselves for every idle 
word. And what would not the grown man or woman some- 
times give if this one or that which wounded some kind 
parent’s heart could be recalled! But we will not end our 
meditation on this painful note. Rather will we strike that 
other which resounds with sweet assurance that to be early 
satisfied with the beneficence of life is to rejoice and be glad 
in the Eternal Father all our days, so wonderfully keen and 
vivid is that living past which interpenetrates the present 
with its energizing and exalting power. 


The Youth of Old Age. 


Said a middle-aged woman, still beautiful, radiant, and be- 
loved: “I am beginning to lay up resources for old age,— 
little habits, employments, amusements, that will stand me in 
stead when the less active time comes. It is like storing a 
granary in days of plenty, to serve in famine seasons. Daily 
I think of those tastes and occupations that are to make my 
old life happy. I have taken up French and music again, I 
have renewed my reading of the Latin poets, I have revived 
my taste for outdoor sketching. I have learned new knitting 
and crocheting stitches, that I may make warm petticoats for 
children and old women in the hospitals. I am learning 
new games of ‘ patience’ and ‘solitaire,’ for all these will be 
pleasant and useful resources when I am old.” 

Certain it is that we should all make some mental and 
spiritual provision for old age, and not let it surprise us like 
a thief in the night who carries off incontinently the best of 
our life treasures. When the foliage of life falls,— the little 
graces and frivolities, the trifling exercises and interests of 
the time of youth and early manhood and womanhood,— still, 
as in the giant oak, the fine and graceful framework of char- 
acter remains. When the more serious and strenuous busi- 
ness can no longer be transacted, and we sit in a real or 
metaphorical chimney-corner to await the solemn summons, 
we should not come to this state with a fardel of regret, 
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envy, ennui, and dearth of soul. Envy of youth, alienation 
from it, is as common as envy of wealth or other favors of 
fortune. It is a pity to grow so apart from youth that we 
look upon it as absolutely external, a thing not understood, a 
procession in which we take no part, a_festa which passes be- 
fore our eyes when we sit and try to remember if we once 
had such feelings and impulses. 

Beauty is not altogether a personal possession. We may 
delight in the beauty of others, either physical or spiritual, 
with a certain sense of ownership. God has given young 
men and women natural nobility, and the most excellent gift 
of beauty, as he has given other great and precious gifts to 
the world. The old can always share in this largess of 
beauty which belongs essentially to youth, and, sharing 
through love and sympathy, can keep themselves young. If 
beauty is to do its work in the world as Shakespeare imag- 
ined it in Imogen, as Milton in the Lady of Comus, as Spen- 
ser in Una, as Petrarch in Laura, as Dante in Beatrice, it is 
a bounty of heaven from which age cannot dissever. The 
tender love of beauty allied by mystic bonds to all virtue and 
imaginative loveliness is one of the great resources of age. 
Like the rosy afterglow on the Alps, it casts unspeakable 
charm upon the cold and barren peaks of old age. It is the 
little hospitable fire in the heart that warms and brightens all 
views of nature and man. The snows of many winters can- 
not quench the spark of gayety, the gentle outbreak of fun 
that makes light of decrepitude and infirmity. Age thus has 
a fresh rose in its cap, though frosts have whitened the locks 
beneath. 

Therefore, though it is well to garner all the resources we 
can to cheat old age of a dead heart and a leaden brain, still 
there is nothing external so delightfully preservative as this 
ideal touch, this deathless flower of youth in age. We are 
told that Lydia Maria Child was childishly fond of prisms 
hung in her windows, that the sun might throw rainbows over 
her room,— a delightful allegory as well as a beautiful fact. 
The soul itself should become a prism through which God’s 
beams make rainbows about old age. 

But, strive as we may, there often come heaviness, inac- 
tivity, disease, accident, loss, death. How lonely we grow as 
we get on in years! and sometimes, the frailer we are in body, 
the more we persist in living, while the strong and vigorous, 
the active and enterprising, fall by the way. Then there is 
the sense of no longer being needed. No one needs us any 
more. Babies are grown to men and women, all with their 
own interests, their bustle and stir and rush and hurry, And 
the vacant places, the emptiness growing larger and larger, 
the loneliness more and more accentuated, all early friends 
dead and buried, only graves to ponder on,—footfalls re- 
sounding as ina tomb. The house too large as we shrink 
and shrink, the chair too large as we shrivel and shrivel, 
the table empty, the fireside silent, where once was singing 
now only sighs. 

Then the old age of poverty, of neglect, of disablement, 
weakness, and burdensome affliction. How make an ideal 
of that? How still the querulous note or stifle heartache? 
Then deafness, blindness, lameness, when the best friend 
is a crutch, the pleasant use of the limbs is denied, when 
hands are cramped with rheumatism, eyes blurred for read- 
ing, ears stopped from listening to music or friendly voices. 
How under such afflictions be patient, uncomplaining, smil- 
ing, and not a stone? Yes, it.is hard as we go down the 
vale of old age, to feel its limitations and grievances more 
and more. We wonder that God has not found some other 
way to extinguish the flame of life save by slow wasting, the 
usual way. But we know from beautiful and glorious exam- 
ples that the best kind of life does lay up treasures for old 
age unless the brain fails, the memory flickers out, and all 


becomes blank. With all its drawbacks, if reason hold her - 


seat, we can keep on growing to the last, like those very aged 


trees that, having lost their pith, still feel the sap circulating: 


——— 
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through roots and bark, still put forth sweet-smelling blossoms 
in the spring. The growth depends on our being largely 
human instead of narrowly personal. Then to the end we may 
be alive, tingling with sympathy, filled with the spirit of love 
and philanthropy. As the trivial and transitory drop away 
from us, the large and noble outlines of the eternal and the 
abiding come to light. Having lost our own nearest and dear- 
est, we adopt into our love those who belong to a wider 
circle. How many we have known who had and have this 
youth of old age! ; 

Infirmity could not floor them, loss could not bow them 
down. Death could not conquer their souls. They defied 
disease. They were victors on crutches and in the invalid’s 
chair. Their bed even became a kind of throne. They 
had the youth of the spirit, the loving fire of God that 
always leaves a spark under the ashes. They were great ex- 
amples of the triumph of mind over matter. Beauty for 
them was renewal. Nature had endless stores of instruction 
and delight. Religion was the cup of healing they put 
daily to their lips. Little joys and pleasures assumed the 
magnitude of former great ones. The great preservative is 
to have large interests and noble pleasures, to live in the 
universal and not in the transient, to train the soul for long 
and lofty flights and noble outlooks, to feel an infantine joy 
in all goodness and beauty. In these lie the youth of old 
age, the rose in the cap worn over snowy locks. 


Current Topics. 


THE war in the Philippines has necessitated the calling 
out of ten additional regiments of troops, which will be re- 
cruited with the greatest possible despatch for immediate 
service in the island of Luzon. The President issued the 
order last Thursday, and the war department immediately 
announced the general plan for the organization of the new 
military force. The work will not be allowed to flag. The 
President, as well as the war department, is convinced of the 
necessity of a quick, short campaign,—a campaign that shall 
demonstrate for all time the superiority of the power of the 
United States over that of the Tagalos. This plan has 
been urged upon the administration by many eminent citi- 
zens, who do not regard the conflict in the Philippines as a 
just war, but who deprecate the protracted and desultory 
fighting that has been going on in Luzon since friendly rela- 
tions between Gen. Otis and Gen. Aguinaldo were sus- 
pended, by what agency history has not yet determined with 
sufficient accuracy. The war department intends to call 
even more soldiers, if their services are needed. The supply 
officers of the department have seen to it that food, clothing, 
and other equipment are in readiness for the utmost needs 
of the occasion. Should the commanding general need still 
more troops, they will be forthcoming as soon as regiments 
can be recruited, organized, and forwarded to the Philip- 
pines. 

& 


Tuat re-enforcements are needed, and badly needed, at the 
front, has been freshly impressed upon the administrative 
mind, as well as upon the public intelligence, by the latest 
information from Manila. An officer who has just returned 
from the seat of war declares that, after the constant skirmish- 
ing that preceded the setting in of the rainy season, the 
American forces in the Philippines find themselves masters 
of only the ground upon which they stand. This officer’s 
account of existing conditions confirms with striking accuracy 
of detail the truth of the proclamation which Gen. Aguinaldo 
issued quite recently, announcing, in effect, that the Ameri- 
cans controlled only Manila and a few of its suburbs, and 
that even Manila was not safe from rebel attacks. The im- 
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pression is gaining ground that Gen. Otis will be recalled 
soon, and that some other and younger officer — probably 
Gen. Merritt — will- be appointed to the chief command of 
the American forces in the Philippines. Gen. Merritt was 
in conference last week with the President at Plattsburg, 
N.Y. The Secretary of War held another conference with 
the chief executive immediately after the departure of Gen. 
Merritt, and it is presumed that the announcement of a 
change in the chief command at Manila will be announced 
shortly. It can be said positively that public opinion de- 
mands the change. 


ae 


THE new status of recognized religion in Japan is interest- 
ing from the standpoint of the missionary, as well as that of 
the student of the development of nations. According to 
the new law regulating all faiths and beliefs in Japan, all 
sects, pagan or Christian, are placed under the absolute con- 
trol of local governors, The regulation provides for the 
most minute and searching inquiry into the teachings and 
methods of government, of all religious organizations or com- 
munities by the governors, without whose permission no 
church can be built or meeting held. Propagators of a new 
faith must present a complete summary of their beliefs to the 
governor, and must obtain his sanction before they can 
begin their missionary labors. Even the personality of a 
religious leader, a preacher or pastor, must be submitted to a 
close official scrutiny. Not even changes in the place of 
worship or in the leadership of a religious community can 
occur without the governor’s sanction. In short, the Japan- 
ese government exercises, under the provisions of the new 
law, the most complete control over the outward religious 
life of Japan, whether it be Christian or pagan. This ex- 
ceptional legislation is in a line with the nationalist move- 
ment in Japan, which has brought about important changes 
in the higher educational system of the empire, and which is 
recognized by the terms of the new treaties between Japan 
and foreign powers. 


& 


WALTER WELLMAN, the American journalist, who sailed 
from Tromsoel, Norway, on June 26, 1898, on an arctic jour- 
ney, reached Tromsoel with the remnants of his party last 
Thursday. ‘The expedition found no traces of the gallant 
Andrée, whose gloomy fate is becoming more and more cer- 
tain with each successive failure to reach definite conclusions 
as to the result of his attempt to reach the north pole by 
balloon. Mr. Wellman’s expedition discovered many new 
lands north of Freedom Island, where Nansen landed in 
1895. A party that was pushing its way from Freedom 
Island northward had many thrilling experiences. Mr. Well- 
man fell into a snow-covered crevasse, and injured one of his 
legs so seriously that it is feared that he will remain perma- 
nently crippled. No definite news had been heard from the 
undertaking since August 30 of last year, and it was feared 
that the party had perished in the trackless wilderness of ice 
and snow. During the travels of the expedition important 
scientific researches were made by accomplished scientists, 
including among their number Lieut. E. B. Baldwin of the 
United States Weather Bureau and Mr. Harlan of the United 
States Coast Survey. : 

ed 


In spite of the significance of the events that are passing 
beyond the limits of France, the eyes of Christendom are 
still directed with an earnest gaze upon that chamber at 
Rennes, where Dreyfus is struggling against his enemies. 
There have been two notable witnesses for the accused dur- 
ing the week. M. Bertulus, the magistrate who took the 
depositions in the case when the proposition to grant 
Dreyfus a second trial was pending, has reminded the offi- 
cers who are sitting in judgment at Rennes that the action 
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of the Cour de Cassation,— the highest judicial body in the 
republic,— in granting a retrial to Dreyfus, was based upon 
its absolute conviction that the evidence that had been 
brought before the court was totally insufficient to convict. 
The other witness for the defence has been Col. Picquart, 
the brave soldier of France who has spoken the truth, and 
the whole truth, bravely, loudly, and without compromise or 
inconsistency. Col. Picquart has shown in a remarkably 
vivid fashion the depth and the perfidy of the plot 
among the personages of the French war office to compass 
the ruin of Alfred Dreyfus, and has laid stern accent upon 
the worthlessness of evidence consisting of forgeries and 
secret documents, the latter interpreted according to indi- 
vidual opinions and prejudices. 


ed 


Carr. Dreyrus himself is participating in the proceedings 
of the court-martial with a more intelligent interest than 
before. His pained and startled protestations of innocence 
have given place to a calm, argumentative temper, which 
seeks to point out the worthlessness of hostile testimony by 
a demonstration of its falsity. He has repeatedly refuted 
the allegations of that gold-braided and sinister mob of gen- 
erals in full uniform who are occupying the front witness-seat 
at Rennes, by calling attention to inconsistencies in state- 
ment, inaccuracies in dates, details, and the many other sus- 
picious features in the depositions of hisenemies. The pros- 
pects for the defence were improved materially Tuesday, 
when M. Labori—the devoted lawyer, whom the hand of an 
assassin disabled for a time — returned to his duties as lead- 
ing counsel for Dreyfus. M. Labori immediately devoted 
his attention to Gens. Roget, Mercier, and Gonse, who 
had fared badly at the hands of the prisoner and Maitre De- 
mange. Speculation as to the verdict of the court-martial is 
varied and contradictory. It is recognized that the result of 
the trial will depend in some degree upon events occurring 
out of Rennes. The Dreyfusards, on the one hand, and the 
anti-Dreyfusards, on the other, are shouting their cries very 
loudly at Paris. It is feared that the ears of the judges at 
Rennes are somewhat deafened by the echo of the tumult. 


ze 


In Paris last Sunday a mob of socialists and radicals — 
the political strata from which a large part of the sympathy 
for Dreyfus has its origin.— sang the “ Carmagnole.” This 
means that they inaugurated a revolution on a small scale. 
Besides the singing of the “ Carmagnole,” there were other 
features in the conduct of the mob that reminded the French 
capital of the excesses and atrocities of the Commune. 
The marchers desecrated a church, tore the sacred images 
from their pedestals, and burned them. Then they continued 
their march, smashing the windows of churches on the way 
and fighting with divisions of mounted police for the right 
of way. The proportions of the disturbances are indicated, 
in some measure, by the announcement made by the police 
authorities of Paris that nearly four hundred people, rioters 
and policemen, had been injured during the affair. The 
parade was intended to demonstrate to the government the 
necessity for more energetic action against the clericals. 
The danger to Dreyfus in the occurrences of last Sunday is 
balanced by the advantage which the prisoner undoubtedly 
reaps from the fact that the French government now knows 
what to expect from the radicals in the event of the day 
being won by the clericals and the. militarists at the 
Rennes court-martial. On the other hand, the French 
government also knows that the anger of the conservatives, 
should Capt. Dreyfus be found innocent, will be an element 
of considerable political importance. 


se 


But, while a drama of profound and permanent human 
interest is being presented at Rennes, world events of great 
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significance are passing at London and at Pretoria. The 
general impression is that at no time since the Transvaal 


question became an urgent issue in British politics have’ 


Great Britain and the South African republic stood so close 
to an open declaration of hostilities. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground in England that President Kruger, who has once 
more rejected the proposals made by the British colonial 
office and sent more counter-proposals in place of the much- 
desired acceptance of the terms laid down in the British note, 
does not intend to yield his contentions as yet. British 
statesmen are becoming very much exasperated by the ob- 
structive and dilatory tactics in which the chief executive 
of the Boers is indulging. The feeling is exceedingly tense, 
both at London and at Pretoria. A considerable body of 
Englishmen are opposing with emphasis what they consider 
the extreme policy of the government toward the Transvaal. 
If a war is declared, however, there is little probability that 
any true Briton will attempt to stay the hand of the British 
government from wreaking the resentment of the past fifty 
years upon the little State that has blocked progress and 
thwarted British designs upon the African continent, with a 
reckless disregard of the consequences of such an obstruc- 
tive policy upon the British temper, which is now fully 
aroused, and prepared for energetic and final action looking 
toward a solution of the South African problem. 


at 


» A GRAVE political crisis is impending in Germany. The 
Landtag of Prussia, sitting in Berlin, the capital of the em- 
pire as well as of the kingdom, refused on Saturday to 
sanction the kaiser’s scheme for the construction of the 
Dortmund-Ems canals. The defeat was accomplished chiefly 
through the agency of the Conservatives, a party upon which 
the kaiser has hitherto leaned for support without reserva- 
tion. It is now expected that the kaiser will break with 
the Conservatives. He is so angered with this party that it 
is predicted that he has in mind sensational plans of an ap- 
proachment with the Radicals. It happened, either by chance 
or by design, that the Prussian cabinet —a part of the mem- 
bership of which is also included in the fersonnel of the im- 
perial ministry — failed to support the emperor’s plan in the 
Reichstag, or supported it feebly. The Prussian cabinet is 
undoubtedly doomed; and so, in all probability, is Prince 
Hohenlohe, the imperial chancellor, who certainly did not 
devote much attention to the furtherance of the imperial in- 
terests involved in the question of the construction of the pro- 
jected canals. The action of the Prussian Landtag is regarded 
as the most serious blow that the royal authority in Prussia 
and the imperial authority in Germany have suffered since the 
day when the aged Bismarck tottered down the steps of the 
chancellor’s office, never to return to it again. 


Brevities. 


Divination is neither an occult nor uncommon art. What- 
ever is done in wisdom and from love is in the divine order, 
and draws its life from the Throne. 


There is a Chinese proverb that says, “One more good 
man on earth is better than an extra angel in heaven.” Is 
this because thereby we are sure of both? 


At a meeting of the guests of Lake Mohonk Hotel, 
August 21, where Mr. Booker T. Washington spoke, a col- 
lection of $1,7 50 was raised for the Tuskegee, Ala., N ormal 
and Industrial Institute. 


Unbalanced men may temporarily threaten the destruc- 
tion of the social order. But, because they are unbalanced, 
they come to grief. They can neither keep a straight course 
for themselves nor combine with others to accomplish their 
purposes. 
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Rev. Eli Fay, D.D., was stricken with paralysis, and died 
at his home in Pasadena, Cal., on the 10th of this month. 


_ The announcement of his death is received too late for a 


longer and more fitting notice in this issue. 


People smiled when the Boston messenger-boys had their 
strike. It proved to be no boy’s play, however. And, when 
the striking method was abandoned and arbitration was 
used, the boys.received all they had demanded. It was a 
lesson for boys and. men. 


The man who invented a perfect method for the culture of 
the memory forgot his hat. The man who wrote a book in- 
structing mankind “how to live a hundred years” died at 
thirty-eight. The woman who wrote a book to prove that 
there is no death has buried two husbands. 


That was an eloquent note in the advertising columns of 
the Boston dailies in which six large firms joined in an- 
nouncing that their doors would be closed, out of respect to 
a highly respected member of a competing firm, during the 
hour of his funeral. A noble character sanctifies the ways 
of trade. 


It is said that a corporation has no soul. No one would 
wish a corporation to have a soul, lest it should be immortal. 
But corporations have souls,—a fact often overlooked, be- 
cause the things that prove it are not published abroad. 
The souls show their influence in every act that marks a 
human relation in and about the business relation. When 
miners are killed and their families are pensioned, there is 


evidence that corporations have souls. 


In France striking things happen rapidly and quickly. 
Reaction follows reaction, and one hardly knows what a day 
will bring forth. The recovery of Labori may not bring the 
recovery of lost ground; and, perhaps, in spite of the general 
confidence here that the Dreyfus trial must end in acquittal, 
the loose methods of procedure may bring confusion worse 
confounded. It is hard, however, to conceive of continued 
suffering for the prisoner of Isle du Diable. 


Letters to the Editor. 


‘Knowing and Knowing About. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


With nearly a mile of water between our cottage and 
the Clayton post-office, I do not always. get my mail so 
promptly as at Hartford, and I found so many other interest- 
ing articles in your issue of August 3 that the reading of 
mine and the discovery of a mispunctuation in one of its 
sentences, which curiously reverses its meaning, have been 
delayed ; but I trust it is not yet too late for a correction. 

You make me say: “Theology is knowing about God. 
A very different thing is the orderly arrangement of the re- 
ligious knowledge already gained.” What I wrote, giving its 
connection, is: “ But knowing God is not theology any more 
than knowing the flower is botany. Theology is knowing 
about God, a very different thing,—is the orderly arrange- 
ment of the religious knowledge already gained.” 

I make the correction in part, because I want to empha- 
size the distinction between knowing and knowing about. 
The child knows its mother long before it can know any- 
thing about her; and so I hold it is possible for man to know 
God long before he knows anything about him. The one is 


of the spirit, the other of the mind: the one gives us religion, 


the other theology; and the foremost aim of preaching 
should be to quicken in the soul this direct knowledge, even 
as Jesus says, “This is eternal life, to know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent,” not to 
know about them. Joun C. Kripa... 
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Returning Home. 


To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 
To leave so many lands unvisited, 

To leave so. many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealized so many visions bright,— 


Oh! wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our brief span, that we must yield our breath, 
And wrap us in the unfeeling coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight. 


But hush, my soul, and vain regrets be stilled ; 
Find rest in Him who is the complement 

Of whatsoe’er transcends our mortal doom, 
Of bafiled hope and unfulfilled intent; 

In the clear vision and aspect of whom 

All longings and all hopes shall be fulfilled. 


—R.C. Trench. 


An Isle of the Blest. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


It is not generally known, perhaps, that the Isles of the 
Blest are situated off the coast of Maine; but this is actually 
the case. They are not grouped together, however, as one 
would commonly suppose, but dropped here and there, one 
at a time, among other and earthlier islands and necks and 
rocks and light-houses with which that jagged outline is so 
plentifully sprinkled all the way from Portland to East- 
port. 

We were fortunate enough to alight on one of them this 
summer, quite unconsciously, and at first, worldlings that 
we were, we thought we did not like it, and wanted to get 
away; but, after about ten days, we discovered how wrong 
we were, and that we had all our lives been slaves of Mam- 
mon and addicted to the flesh-pots. So we stayed, and puri- 
fied our souls, and rejuvenated our bodies on a milk diet, 
tempered by fried fish and doughnuts. We thought at first 
that this fare was not only inadequate, but, as to its latter 
ingredients, unhealthy. The reverse is true. Like Jeshurun, 
we waxed fat and kicked. 

I have wondered since if this might not be the way when 
we go to heaven, with our cultivated preferences for houses 
and French cooking and Worth gowns well developed. It 
seems possible that at first we might think we had arrived at 
the wrong and most unsuitable place, and would have to 
stay awhile before we discovered our mistake and began to 
like it. 

The person who corresponds to Saint Peter at the en- 
trance of heaven, the warder of the Isle, met us at the wharf 
when we landed, with all the foolish impedimenta of trunks 
and cases and bicycles that worldlings would doubtless like 
to carry to heaven if they were permitted. We looked at 
him in astonishment; but he remained calmly chewing a 
straw, after greeting us kindly, unmoved by either us or our 
possessions. The inhabitants of the Isles of the Blest are 
neither astonished nor perturbed easily. 


“What storm dares move their peace?” 


He sorted us and our baggage from the rest, and said “he 
guessed he’d hev to take us and one trunk up first, and 
come daown agin fur the rest.” When we saw the vehicle 
and steed awaiting us, we guessed so, too! 

Elijah’s chariot of fire would have seemed more secure as 
a means of transportation ; and, as to the horse, he looked, 
for all the world, like the skeleton of a giraffe in an anatom- 
ical museum, with a skin stretched over him to hold the 
bones together. It seemed an act of folly to expect to be 
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carried anywhere by this equipage, but this was all dense 
ignorance on our part. The wagon held together during our 
entire stay. The strings which supplemented deficiencies in 
the harness never parted, to our knowledge; and the giraffe 
proved capable of much work. 

He had one fault, however, which occasionally incon- 
venienced us, but which, as he must have been born in the 
Middle Ages, was probably unavoidable. He had no con- 
fidence in woman. In his remote island he had not heard 
how she was going to college and riding bicycles and being 
elected on committees; and, when one approached his head, 
he seemed animated by the spirit of an old anchorite, and 
backed and tossed and acted as if he were trying to cross 
himself with one of his hoofs. The only safe place for a 
woman was behind him, with the reins and a whip; and then 
he either did not comprehend the situation or he thought it 
best to say nothing. 

We drove him to the wharf one day, and tied him, while 
we bade a friend farewell, whom we watched as he sailed 
back in the afternoon light to the world. All went well till 
we approached our convoy to untie him, when he suddenly 
seemed to lose his wits, and made even more alarming mani- 
festations than usual. Moreover, he held his head so high 
that the bit was altogether out of reach. The only method 
of attaining to it appeared to be that of “shinning ” up one 
of his front legs; and his conduct was so pronounced, and 
his convictions in regard to women so deep-seated, that we 
hesitated to do this. It is humiliating to record that we were 
rescued by one of the kindly natives, who, with an unspeak- 
able grin, unhitched him with perfect ease, turned him 
round, and we climbed in meekly, and drove him home. 

How can one describe the scenery of an Isle of the Blest, 
and who cares for descriptions of scenery, anyway, and yet 
how is it possible to preserve absolute silence concerning the 
long stretch of meadow, generous and peaceful before the 
house, sloping to the water’s edge, the orchard beside us, 
and the immensity of the sky above us, the long shining 
arm of the sea in front of us, extending far beyond our 
vision, now wide, now narrow, here and there dotted with 
green islands, and bordered by low cliffs of serrated and 
jagged rock, everywhere fringed with pointed firs. For this 
is the Country of the Pointed Firs that Miss Jewett knows 
and loves so well. Pines, too, there are; and it is possible to 
hide at any moment in dim nooks, carpeted with soft red- 
dish pine-needles and crisp gray moss, which serves for a 
cushion plump, like that on which the Ancient Mariner’s 
Hermit said his prayers. And over and through all floats 
the rich fragrance of the evergreen trees, like an unseen 
benediction from Mother Nature herself. 

She has done well by the natives of the Island, too. Such 
straight noses and fine eyes and curved lips has she given 
them that exposure and hard work and questionable food 
cannot mar the nobility of their aspect. The children have 
the beauty and freedom of youthful gods and goddesses, and 
look out at you from frank and friendly eyes. It needed a 
Wordsworth to write about one young girl we saw, standing 
slim and graceful as a wand, with one hand about the neck of 
a little red calf, to whom she had just brought a pail of milk. 
She might have been Barbara Leuthwaite if her pet had been 
a lamb instead of a calf. There was also a certain dignity 
and refinement, that marks young and old alike, which gives 
even the most rustic a poetic quality wholly lacking in those 
of the same stamp who have dwelt in towns. 

It was this that prompted the Head of the Family to say, 
when he heard that the Warder at the Gate had not been to 
Portland for “upwards of ten years”: “I wouldn’t have him 
go for anything. It would spoil him!” The Warder really 
did not care much about going to Portland. What he wanted 
above everything was to go through the Crawford Notch 
and it gave an additional pang to our departure to go by 
that very route, and think how remote a chance there was of 
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that longing being fulfilled. He had a great feeling for 
Nature, this Warder; and she had made him a gentleman of 
her own, and a philosopher as well. Close by the house was 
a tiny bed of roses, surrounded by a row of stones like a 
little grave. The Warder was looking tenderly at them one 
night, and the Head of the Family made some light remark 
about their beauty. ‘Ah, yes,” he answered, “ Nature does 
form things handsome.” 

He told us of an old man who lived entirely alone, not far 
away, and who used to go by with a staff in his hand, walk- 
ing vigorously by its aid. ‘ He’s queer,” said the Warder. 
“ He is a kind of hermit-like, and he talks to himself all alone in 
his house tell you’d think he’d tew or three there. Me and 
my wife, we went down for somethin’ th’ other evenin’, and 
if he wasn’t a dancin’ all by himself, like as he was havin’ a 
reg’lar party. He didn’t mind our seein’ him, nuther. ‘Come 
in,’ he says quite free, ‘come in.’ This mornin’ he come up 
fur some milk,” continued the narrator, expanding into a 
smile; “and he told my wife that he was mad with the Lord. 
‘What fur,’ she says. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘He won’t do as I 
want him to about my hens!’ He’ll sometimes make jest 
sech a frivolous excuse as that fur sayin’ what he’s a mind to.” 

The next island, not being one of the Blest, is at times 
overtaken by the judgment. There was a terrific thunder- 
storm, which struck on all sides, sparing, of course, our Isle 
of the Blest; and we heard of a church there over which 
“there had been quarrellin’ all summer until the lightnin’ 
stove it all to bits.” 

Once in a while we would take a book and climb into a 
curious wooden chair, built against the face of the naked 
cliff, under a sort of roof made by the vast trunk of a tree, 
and looking out to sea. It was superfluous to take the book, 
however. There was no time to read. It was more to the 
purpose to fancy yourself a modern Andromeda in a blanket 
shawl, unvexed either by Perseus or the sea monster; or 
even Prometheus hanging from his sea-girdled rock, with the 
nymphs consoling him, and without the annoyance of the 
vulture. We fancied that perhaps our daily doughnut might 
take the place of the vulture, but it had no such baleful 
powers. 


Is not this enough to show what an Isle of the Blest - 


really is? But I will not end without confessing that people 
do occasionally die, even here, and are buried in little 
graveyards here and there. It has even to be said that 
some, who have not had their fair share of the world, grow 
weary of the monotony of their lives; and, if they are women, 
they either become insane or drown themselves. Men, gen- 
erally, think it better to hang themselves in the barn. On 
the gravestone of one of these poor victims — a woman — we 
read the following lines, composed, we were told, by her 
husband : — 


“ With nerves and sails unfurled, 
She steered her course to the other 
world.” 


Another read thus : — 


To the memory of 
BENJAMIN DUNNING ESQUIRE, 
who with the utmost 
composure breathed his last 
January 8 1808. 

But though this loss fills us 
with grief and pain, 

Our loss is his inestimable gain. 
Through the etherial blue his 
soul immortal 
Borne on angelic wings at the 
third heaven arrived. 

The spirits of just men made 
perfect, 

Joined in lofty hallelujahs to 
the sacred Triune eternity 
throughout. 
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And, lastly, this must be given : — 


In memory of 
Mr. PAuL RANDALL Jr., 
the affectionate husband of 
Mrs. Peggy Randall. 
Virtuous, useful and beloved in 
life, and in death lamented. 
He exchanged the present for a 
happier world. 


Who shall say that the new -woman will be out of place 
even on an Isle of the Blest? 


A Salvation Exhibition. 


BY sur By 


London — itself the greatest of exhibitions — lays itself 
out to give special prominence now to this and now to that 
phase of human interest and development. From Easter to 
the first Monday in August it has a regular merry-go-round 
of the sects, isms, philanthropies, and reforms. Whatever 
this end of the century produces, it puts up conspicuously, 
and says to us in “all the regions round about,” as well as 


‘to the strangers that come bending to us from afar: ‘ Behold 


this spontaneous growth of the latter days. Consider and 
be wise.” 

It was only yesterday that we had an exhibition, if not of 
“fair women” or of “new women,” yet of earnest, notable, 
and everything-reforming women. ‘They came from the east 
and the west and the north and the south, and sat down or 
stood up together in this metropolis of ours, to discuss 
pretty much everything that pertains to the world as it is and 
to the world as it should be. Never has wisdom so ema- 
nated from women before. Their International Congress 
convinced the most sceptical that the world is not to be 
saved by men alone; and that is something to be grateful 
for, since men are only a half, and, it is said, not the better 
half of man. 

Now we have another exhibit, less popular where money 
is, but much more original and bizarre. The people who 
“circle the globe with prayer,’ and whose “songs ring out 
from shore to shore,” are displayed before all eyes. A mar- 
vellous, monstrous, and indescribable display it is,—an 
exhibition of Salvation as it now is in the midst of every 
tongue and tribe of people. As one goes through it, approv- 
ing and discounting, believing and doubting, hoping much 
and sometimes fearing more, he is certainly impressed by 
the energy, the determination, and the co-operative power of 
this Salvation brotherhood. Individualism is here, but sub- 
ordinated, as in the armies that exist for the purposes of 
destruction and death. Rome has less implicit and cheerful 
obedience than this its modern rival and imitator. Those of 
us who try to draw an indifferent humanity our way with a 
rope of sand may sit long beside this great human ant-heap, 
meditate upon its methods, its effectiveness, and, if we are 
capable of it, ‘‘be wise.” Even then, we may feel our com- 
parative impotency, and wish we were less wise. 

But here is this show. It is in the Agricultural Hall, the 
largest hall in London; and it overflows into adjoining halls 
and several covered-in outside spaces. ‘ What do the Sal- 
vationists show?” Better ask, What do they not show? 


_ Everything, almost, that the four corners of the heaven con- 
Entering the great front door, you find your-~ 


tain is here. 
self in foreign parts, with enough to bewilder and interest 
both in general and in detail. Flags of all nations float 
above and around; noises of all nations, called music, assail 
your ears; costumes, queer and various, clothe the flesh of 
souls soundly saved ; while human occupations and habita- 
tions in miniature on every hand abound. 
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It was only yesterday that I subjected myself to a showing 
through this remarkable show. Almost immediately upon 
entering I was met by a major, whose function it is to cul- 
tivate the nobility of England and interest them in this great 
salvation. I had met him at the Farm Colony some weeks 
ago. As I had with me a young German who can neither 
speak nor understand English, we were courteously put in 
charge of a most interesting and admirable man from 
Sweden, who speaks German, English, and Swedish with an 
equal fluency,— an educated and refined gentleman, every 
inch of him, a man in whom you would instinctively con- 
fide and feel safe for life or death. Somehow, true refine- 
ment and purity of spirit tell their own presence when once 
they are really present. They are a speech without words. 
As we went the rounds of this exhibition, so remarkable and 
absorbing, and, in some respects, so questionable to a criti- 
cal spirit, I was chiefly impressed with this man’s beauty of 
holiness. A transparent soul, such as I have often met 
among men of lower rank in this enigmatical army! There 
are plenty of captains and ensigns and adjutants and com- 
missioners and majors and commanders who do not leave 
this impression; but now and again one comes upon men, 
like this one from Sweden, who do. Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they reveal God. ‘They are the sons of God. 

What are these? “Oh, they are Dutch peasants in cos- 
tume. Those are two orphan children from Holland. 
That is a Dutch windmill beside a Dutch canal with its 
canal boat. See those clogs, and that earthenware, and 
those sixteen varieties of Dutch cheese.” 

This, of course, is Switzerland. One recognizes the na- 
tional costume, the wood-carving, the edelweiss, the chalet, 
and the household utensils. It is refreshing, too, to see the 
background, on canvas, of the high hills. 

It is but a step from Switzerland to Germany, where we 
enter the facsimile of Luther’s room, and see where the 
famous theses were written, and where the equally famous 
ink-bottle was let fly at His Royal Badness. 

Ah! those are Kaffirs, and Zulus. It is a krael, with five 
huts. I suppose that they are saved Zulus who inhabit them. 
And later I hear from Madam Albambo this testimony : 
‘‘Once I lied, once I swore, once I did steal, once I did 
everything that was bad; but your General came across the 
seas. He told me of Christ. I did repent. I am saved. 
I am joyful, happy. Hallelujah!” Then with a leap, a 
bound, and a dance, the little African exhibit managed to 
express the sentiment, “So say we all of us.” 

As we are passing on from land to land, our course is ar- 
rested by a little Salvation play, which, we confess, does not 
please us. It savors of self-conscious virtue; and virtue, 
when too self-conscious and self-displaying, may easily min- 
ister to the wiles of its adversary. But all things are both 
lawful and expedient within the lines of the Army. We are 
told to step one side. Drums beat, cymbals clang, and along 
come such a little corps of Salvationists as one often may 
see in the slums. A sham policeman has in charge a sham 
drunkard, “all tattered and torn’”’; and the usual crowd of 
jeering youth and idlers are following toward the lockup. 
These drunkard-savers, with their songs “ of lofty cheer,” are 
bent upon rescuing the ragged wretch. It is an attempted 
bit of realistic show, to let it be seen “ how we do it.” Most 
observers seemed to think it a well-acted little scene. But 
there was at least one who “didn’t care for it.” It was an 
item that went to the side of loss rather than of gain; that 
is, in the estimate of a friendly outsider and heathen. 

“Lo, the poor Indian!” He stands here alone. All the 
rest of his people have gone where their faithful dogs bear 
them company, Americanized by Uncle Sam, Christianized off 
the face of the earth. This survivor has lost the “ untutored 
mind.” He wears his wampum and his feathers beneath a 
brow of much intelligence, and can converse even at eighty 
years of age upon topics that the “ untutored mind” knew not 
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of. To my surprise, I found that he belonged to a tribe that 
in my boyhood were fading out of existence in East Hart- 
ford, Conn. He tells me that it will be utterly extinct when 
he goes. He has found friends and rest at last. This 
Army will not tempt or fleece or do anything but lend the 
hand that saves him. He does not speak with bitterness of 
the type of Christianity which eliminates: redskins. But he 
is aware of its policy and process both toward his and the 
negro race. At a general day of judgment, summoned as 
witness, his story would impress the heavenly judge and 
jury. 

At half-past four, in a vast auditorium, we had a “foreign 
demonstration.” The General himself was present as a 
spectator. In they came,— Swedes, Danes, Kaffirs, Italians, 
Germans, Finns, Hindus, Norwegians, Japanese, etc.,— to 
the sound of the stirring drum and many outlandish 
musical instruments. When all at length were seated, the 
curtain rose, and we beheld the Pentecostal scene. One by 
one the different nations, each in its own costume, and each 
jubilant in salvation after its own way, were introduced to us. 
When a Kaffir was introduced, instead of bowing, he leaped 
high in air, and gave an exultant hallelujah yell. The music 
ot some of these scraps of the peoples was ludicrous to our 
ears, their religious antics more so. But sometimes, as in 
the case of the Norwegians, the notes were deep and pure, 
the rhythm solemn and impressive, and the whole tone reverent 
in the extreme. The most interesting feature of this demon- 
stration was an exhibit of twelve little Indian boys, picked 
up during the famine in India last year, and called the 
‘“ Famine Children.” Very plump and sleek they now looked 
in their emphatic absence of costume. Heartily they went 
through their programme of games, of cymbal and bell 
drills. 

London amazes, astounds, and shocks many, if not all, of 
these samples of the sensational salvation,—a salvation that 
does not despise, but uses, even the physical senses. A Lapp 
said to the interrogation, ‘“‘ What do you think of London?” 
“The sin of London seems to overwhelm me. ‘There must 
be some great calamity coming.” “The sin?” questioned 
her interlocutor. ‘The sin! Why do you have your drink- 
shops at every corner? Why do you have your drunken 
men rolling along the streets? Why do your women sit in 
rows in your public houses, drinking, drinking, drinking? 
When I see your women in your public houses, I say to my- 
self: Can God bless this land? Can England really be the 
good and great country of which I have been told?” So, 
once again, “out of the mouths of babes and sucklings! ” 

Everything the Army has or does is an exhibition at this 
world-wide show,— its habit of catching pennies, of making 
things pay, among all the rest. Each day, in addition to the 
things always to be seen, are a certain number of events, 
to which an extra admission fee is charged. You can hear 
the Salvation Minstrels, for instance, for twopence; or the 
Salvation Varieties for the same sum. Knee-drill you can ob- 
serve without money and without price. ‘“ Red Hot Library” 
books may be had cheap, as well as Salvation flowers from 
the Farm Colony, “all a-growin’ and a-blowin’.”” The Off- 
cial Guide and Programme is quite a little book, of some 
thirty or more pages of information, which may be had for a 
penny. In it some amazing hymns are sandwiched between 
a description of things to be seen, such as ‘‘ The Slum Street ” 
or ‘‘ Misery Row,” and the various army industries ; and the 
good tidings to the thirsty that lemonade and soda-water may 
be had at from penny half-penny to threepence per bottle, 
or hot tea with bread, butter, and cress ad /zb. for sixpence. 

Up to yesterday some seventy thousand visitors had at- 
tended this most novel display. Sir Walter Besant, who 
sympathizes with the Army, and has made himself familiar 
with the details of its effective work, was among the visitors. 
He thinks this exhibition illustrates the work of the Army as 
1¢1]1-1g else could do. He wishes that all the upper-tendom 
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—or West End Londoners — could be persuaded to come 
and be personally conducted through it. Certainly, it is as 
marvellous as it is original, unique, and bizarre. As a relig- 
ious sign of our time, it is provocative of one knows not what 
antagonistic emotions, hopes, fears, questionings. 


Joy of the Morning. 


I hear you, little bird, 

Shouting aswing above the broken wall. 
Shout louder yet: no song can tell it all, 
Sing to my soul in the deep, clear wood. 
Tis wonderful beyond the wildest word: 
I'd tell it, too, if I could. 


Oft when the white, still dawn 

Lifted the skies and pushed the hills apart, 
I’ve felt it like a glory in my heart,— 
(The world’s mysterious stir) 

But had no throat like yours, my bird, 
Nor such a listener. 


— Edwin Markham, in“ A Berkeley Year.” 


Why we are Congregationalists, 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Congregationalism advances Protestantism one step on its 
way, and gives a more complete expression to its individual- 
ism. When Protestantism organized itself, it discarded the 
Roman ideal of a universal church, into which should be 
gathered all believers; and it established national churches 
instead. The liberty of the nation, however, was not, in all 
instances, greater than that of the Catholic Church; and its 
suppression of individual opinion was as stringent and se- 
vere, in some instances. If a national church permits of 
adaptation to racial genius as a universal church does not, it 
is liable to narrowness and petty ideals. It lacks in that 
characteristic of universality at which the older church had 
aimed, and cannot gain the inspiration that comes of an all- 
inclusive and world-wide policy of administration. Some- 
thing that is very grand and ennobling is in the idea of a 
spiritual mothering for all mankind, of the watchful care and 
brooding of a parent that has no other purpose than the 
good of her children. With this idea, however, all tenden- 
cies toward individualism are incompatible: 

Even in the Catholic Church have arisen those tendencies 
to mysticism that produce and foster an individual interpre- 
tation of the relations of the soul to God. ‘Though these 
tendencies have appeared again and again, they have always 
been treated as perversive of the central authority, as in- 
deed, in the highest degree, they are. They rebel at out- 
ward authority, they discard the formalities of the Church, 
and they insist upon the right to interpret the beliefs of the 
Church in harmony with individual needs. Only by the 
hand of authority have these movements been suppressed. 
Had they been permitted a natural development, they would 
have grown into the spirit of Protestantism, or they would 
have more probably taken on the methods of independent 
congregational action. 

Congregationalism is the assertion of the law of spiritual 
affinity, that those who feel and think in the same way will 
seek association with each other. Its law of association is 
that of inward attraction, and not that of outward compulsion. 


‘In any country where full ‘liberty of association is permitted, 


the free congregation will arise, because the like-minded will 
seek each other. Religion is eminently social, and it de- 
mands fellowship for its finest growth and expression. ‘The 
Catholic Church and the Protestant State Church put into 
the same congregation all those who live on a given terri- 
tory. This satisfies the communal spirit, the organized need, 
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the autocratic aim; but it does not appeal to the inner needs 
of the individual, who is drawn by subtle affinities of feeling 
and thought to those who are of one heart and mind with 
himself. Leave the individual free, and he seeks those who 
are of spiritual kin with his own soul. 

When Christianity draws men together because of inward 
attractions for each other, because of mutual needs and 
helpfulness, in order to accomplish results that appeal 
equally.to all who are associated for the realization of com- 
mon ideals, then is the spirit of congregationalism secured 
as that of a local church. Its roots and foundations are 
those of individualism. It seeks not a communal, but an 
individual salvation. It works not in the corporate spirit, 
but in one that is distinctly and positively personal. Its 
spirit is democratic, inasmuch as it recognizes in the in- 
dividual the right to seek such. fellowship as he needs, and 
because it makes his individual will the basis of its action. 

The Protestant churches, so called, are not always consist- 
ently committed to the doctrine of salvation by faith; but no 
Congregational church can exist that does not recognize in 
some form the right of the individual to a distinct personal 
experience as a religious being. The older Congregational- 
ists regarded that experience as absolutely unique, and as 
requisite to membership in a church. It was profoundly 
personal, in its inmost and most important experiences not 
shared by any other, the soul’s direct contact with God. A 
number of persons who have passed through such a spiritual 
conflict are drawn to each other because of the sympathetic 
ties created by their common experiences, and affiliate them- 
selves into a church. A congregation so formed knows noth- 
ing of external authority, manifests no communal tendencies, 
has no need of a corporate salvation. Each of its members 
is a priest, and is capable of legislating for the needs of the 
congregation. Such a congregation is a self-sufficing body, 
that manages all its own affairs, that rejoices in its capacity 
for self-government. It may affiliate with other similar con- 
gregations for its own and their good, but its self-governing 
life is complete in itself. 

It was inevitable that Christianity should ultimately de- 
velop this form of organization because of its assertion of 
the spiritual needs and capacities of the individual. The 
application of the spirit of individualism to religion means 
congregationalism in church government and in intellectual 
attitude. With the minimum of authority it provides the 
maximum of personal independence. It looks at the result 
to be accomplished, and not at the method by which it is se- 
cured. It is democratic in its spirit, and not aristocratic. 
With congregationalism all forms of spiritual hierarchy are 
incompatible. Within its limits there can be no high or low; 
for all are priests and kings, all alike known of God and 
given to know of his will. Its oracles are open to all, its 
holy places every one may enter freely as he will. The only 
limit to this freedom is personal capacity. No one can shut 
the door in the face of another, no synod or pope can take 
from even the lowliest free access to the presence of God. 

Such is the theory and the practice of congregationalism. 
In the stating of these is revealed its weakness, which is that 
of every form of individualism. ‘The more freedom in the 
individual, the less co-operation in the congregation; the 
greater liberty of the congregation, the less possibility of a 
church that will be efficient as a wide-reaching human force. 
The stronger the spirit of the congregationalism, the weaker 
and the smaller the body of churches held together by its 
bond. If the spiritual weakness of Catholicism is credulity, 
that of congregationalism is indifference. Wherever con- 
gregationalism appears is developed a considerable body of 
persons who turn aside from organized religious efforts. 
Self-will asserts itself in frequent contentiousness. Local 
needs are paramount to united action for the promotion of 
larger interests. The absence of the corporate spirit is seen 
in every phase of the activities of the local church, and es- 
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pecially in all attempts to foster the great ideal ends of 
religious development by an organized body of churches. 
Congregationalism is eminently a success in fostering strong 
and self-poised individuals, in whom character is noble and 
spiritual growth the most perfect ; but as an organization of 
Christian forces for the teaching and spiritualization of the 
world it is lamentably a failure. 

Nevertheless, we are congregationalists, and of the most 
pronounced type. ‘The principle we assert, the weakness we 
admit. In knowing the weakness, we also know the remedy. 
Freedom for the individual is essential in the new world 
that science is creating, and every church must ultimately 
adjust itself to the spirit of individualism, Yet of itself in- 
dividualism is utter failure, if the social need is not provided 
for, and if it does not afford the law of corporate activity. 
What congregationalism is growing to is the development of 
the spirit of corporate spiritual activity on the basis of indi- 
vidualism. No church without humanitarian aims can be 
of any permanent value. Without such aims it cumbers the 
ground with its presence. No church deserves the name 
that thinks first of its own needs, and that is not more 
anxious for the good of those without its own limits than for 
its own perservation and success. Liberty for the individual 
and liberty for the local church must be compatible with 
warm sensitiveness to the needs of the ignorant, the outcast, 
and the depraved of the world. Unless this is true, congre- 
gationalism is doomed. There can be no true individualism 
that is not alive to the need that its spirit shall become 
universal. 


Spiritual Life. 


What does the work of man is a man.— Marcus Aurelius. 
& 


Blessedness is repose in the One and Eternal. We can- 
not win blessedness ; but we may cast away our wretchedness 
(which is simply to seek no more our own glory, power, and 
pleasure), and thereupon blessedness forthwith of itself will 
supply the empty place.— /7chie. 


a 


I will go forth ’mong men, not mailed in scorn, 
But in the armor of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me, and great songs ; 
And whether crowned or crownless, when I fall, 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 
— Alexander Smith. 
ah 


Lowly workers unconsciously bless the world. They come 
out every morning and go to their work, intent upon their 
All day long as they toil, they drop gentle 
words from their lips, and scatter little seeds of kindness 
about them ; and to-morrow flowers from the garden of God 
spring up in the dusty streets of earth and along the hard 
paths of toil on which their feet tread— Rev. 7, R. Miller, 
DED. 

st 


Let thy day be to thy night 
A letter of good tidings. Let thy praise 
Go up as birds go up, that when they wake 
Shake off the dew and soar. So take Joy home, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her. 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows ; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad,— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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Che Pulpit. 


My Burden and my Brother's, 


BY REV. EDWARD E. HALE, 


[It is rather a pity that neither the Received Version of the Testa- 
ment nor the Revised Version recognizes the distinction, obvious enough, 
between the two Greek words, used by Paul—which they translate 
“burden ”— as if they were the same. Paul says, “ Let every man bear 
his own Phortion”; and then he says, ‘‘ Let every man bear his brother’s 
Baros.” 

The difference would be well enough expressed in English if we 
said, “‘ Let every man have his own carpet-bag and carry it,” and at the 
same time “let every man relieve his neighbor of any burden.” This, 
as I have tried to show, was what Paul meant. Let every man be 
ready to help in lifting the world’s load. “ Phortion” is something 
which is carried. Even the freight of a ship is “ Phortion,” whence, 
indeed, our word “ freight.” The word conveys the idea of movement. 
“Baros,” the other word, is dead weight. The attraction of gravity, 
had the Greeks known enough to talk about it, would be Baros. You 
might speak of the Baros of a pyramid, but not of its Phortion. 

By a natural figure Bares means a calamity, a heavy misfortune. 
Phortion would not be used for this. E. E. H.] 


Let every man bear his own burden.— GAL. vi. 5. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens.— GAL. vi. 2 


The contrast of these two texts, which are close together, 
has excited surprise. But there is really nothing of paradox 
nor of accidental inconsistency in the contrast. 

As Paul wrote, he used two words where our Testament 
uses one. Each man is to carry his own burden, so as to be 
ready to lift any heavy load which presses his brother down. 
The word in the first case means “something which can be 
carried,” as a man may carry his carpet-bag in travel. The 
word in the other case is the heavy load — perhaps of afflic- 
tion — which we call “a dead-weight.” It is something 
which has to be lifted, but it is a word which we should not 
use when we speak of a burden to be moved. 

Paul is the man who of all the apostles and followers of 
Jesus Christ has had the most to do with making this world 
what it is. And he is the first writer, Jew or Gentile, who 
had to open out into details what one may call the new moral 
law. This is the special law of Christians,— that is, of those 
who have found out that they are not merely creatures of 
God, but His children; not His subjects, far less His slaves, 
but fellow-workmen with Him, children who share His pur- 
pose.and enter into His plans. The gospel is glad tidings, 
because it makes to man this revelation wholly new of what 
he is. Now such a revelation means a wholly new code of 
duty. It is an extension of the word “duty.” And it is very 
fortunate that a clear-headed leader of men, like Paul, was 
the first to write out this code, even in some detail. 

It is easy for any one to say that every man must bear his 
own burdens. 
is little more than a hard statement of bald fact. We should 
be understood if we called it the Robinson Crusoe statement. 
It is limited and cold and hard, and seems to lead to noth- 
ing. Robinson Crusoe is flung on his island, he is all alone; 
and he hears a voice say to him, ‘‘ Every man must bear his 
own burden.” But he has lived in a world which knows 
more; and he cries out, “Alas! alas! the burden is too 
heavy for me!” To that ejaculation the Infinite Spirit re- 
plies, “You must!” That is to. say, there will be times when 
the God of the universe has to place His child on a lonely 
post. There shall be no one at the right hand, and no one 
at the left. There shall be no one to consult, no one who 
will encourage. He may be hanging alone upon a cross, 
“ despised and rejected of men.” And this is what the Holy 
Spirit says to each of us. Unless Peter or Bartholomew can 
bear his own burden, this Spirit of the universe has no use 
for him. But when Philip or Bartholomew answers bravely 
and promptly, as Isaiah did at the altar, “Send me!” then 
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he is recognized as partner in the universe. Then are told 
to him the secrets of the God of the universe. No desert 
island any longer. He lives in that empire of justice which 
rules in Arcturus and in the Pleiades. He sings songs which 
encourage the world of all centuries. He plants wheat, of 
which the harvests feed the antipodes. At an open grave he 
reads words of comfort which Moses, the man of God, wrote 
down for him on the slope of Sinai. For him, all selfish life 
is over, and the reign of the larger morals has begun. Be- 
cause he was willing to stand alone, he was permitted to 
stand together, bear his brother’s burdens. He has pushed 
back the wicket, and is free in the paradise of a common 
life. Here is the Christian doctrine of morals. If children of 
God, then heirs,— heirs of God. 

A man must bear his own burden, because man has been 
so made that he can be alone. He can go and come without 
acompanion. He is not like a leaf of a tree, which dies at 
once if you cut it off, because it is physically tied to a hundred 
thousand other leaves. And so there comes to him this hard 
command, cruel, if you please, which says, ‘‘ You must!” even 
though he be alone at midnight, though he be Pellico in a 
prison-cell, though he be nailed to a lonely cross where all 
men forsake him. But let him show then and there that he 
is God’s child,— not a poor bubble of tost spray,— that, as 
God wills, he can will. Let him show that he can endure, 
if he ought to endure; and then the glad tidings of the gospel 
are: “ All things are yours,—things present, things past, 
things to come. Heir of God, indeed! Nothing shall sepa- 
rate you from the love of God. Neither height nor depth 
nor anything that has been made; for you are His, and he 
is yours.” 

So is it, then, that a man of experience, like Paul, makes 


sure of the personal force of those whom he teaches, of | 


their self-control. Think of the immense range of his new 
glad tidings! Why, he is enlarging life and the world to 
them. This Galatian man, who is to-day grafting an olive- 
tree on one of his sunny hillsides, shall interest himself in 
far-away Spain or in some pale orphan child on the slope of 
Zion. As in our day, where this gospel comes, some poor 
blacksmith’s drudge — washing the soot from his hands — 
shall interest himself in the hunger of Cuba, in the freedom 


of Crete, in new hearing for the deaf, in new eyes for the - 


blind, in sending ice to India, or in cleaning the streets of 
Santiago. Such men enter into the joy of abundant living. 
They shall be able to bear their brother’s burdens, though 
this brother were the seaman in the storm, were the criminal 
in the prison. Such a man shall bear the burdens of the 
mother who has lost her child. He shall feed the hunger of 
the caravan on the desert. He shall have his share in the 
cheer of the peasant’s festival. He shall send his congratu- 
lation to the soldier returning from war. He shall abate 
every form of human sorrow. He shall quicken every throb 
of human joy. All this is granted to those who accept the 
universe; that is to say, who go about God’s work. Such 
joy comes to him who, God-like, accepts the first con- 
dition; though he be a lonely sentinel at midnight, fills 
every duty of that separate post; because he is master of 
his little self, he is made partner in the infinite interests of 
mankind. 

“ Thou hast been faithful in a few things. 
ruler over many things.” 
Lord of Life. 

Yes, a man eats and drinks, that he may be strong. His 
own burden, he bears it. He clothes himself, that he may 
be warm. He learns his letters, that he may read. He bears 
his own burden. He carries his carpet-bag. He must. 
But all along he does this that he may bear his brother’s 
burden. The tool shall be sharp and strong. The aim 
shall be true. The step shall be steady. Am I to carry the 


I will make thee 
Here is the cheerful ehh we of the 


child across the torrent? Then my arm shall be strong enough, | 


and my foot sure enough. 
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Let every man bear his own burden, that he may work 
with God, and bear the burdens of his brother. 

That leaf on the oak, of which I spoke, draws through the 
rootlet a hundred feet below the cold moisture from the 
ground. By ten thousand pores the leaf exposes this fluid food, 
that it may ripen to the sky, the sun, and the air. From the 
air it sucks in the nitrogen which is to be food for insect, 
bird, and beast and man. Charged with this nitrogen and 
with carbon from the same surroundings, the sap is sent back 
to the ground. The whole tree is stronger. Every leaf is 
better fed because the topmost leaf did its own duty. The 
leaf bore its own burden, and so bore the burden of the rest. 

Make the tool ready for the work of the tool. This lesson 
has to be specially repeated in every form and with every 
illustration here in New England, because for a hundred 
years the very devotion of the New Englander led him into 
error. He was taught to save hisown soul. He was warned 
against a future hell. He was encouraged to enter a future 
heaven. He supposed that he could enter heaven alone. 
Do you, John, do John’s work. Do you save John’s soul 
from temptation; and then, John, God will reward you, 
John. Every man bore his own burden,— ah! with a ven- 
geance, with terrible vengeance. 

For this was only the stepping-stone to the gospel, to glad 
tidings. The man is to be a stronger man because he is to 
bear the others’ burdens; the woman a stronger woman, 
and the child a stronger child, because they are to bear each 
other’s burdens. That halting Calvinism of the first century 
Carried with it retribution,— the retribution of impotence,— 
because it did not say, as Paul says from beginning to end, 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

This generation of ours hardly comprehends that muddy, 
slimy, dark loneliness into which what was called ‘“re- 
ligion” let men stumble, while they were thus saving their 
own souls, in bearing no burdens but their own. Their re- 
ligion died out in the selfish devotion, as men looked in, and 
not out,—like the Eastern Fakir contemplating his own 
machinery, counting their own pulse throbs. Hosannas 
languished on their tongues, and their devotion died. 
It is noticeable, even to-day, that until our own time the drift 
of all poetry but the best was self-absorbed. The shield was 
polished,— yes, that the knight might see his own face the 
better ! 

In the hymn-book most generally used in public service, 
when I began to preach, there was but one hymn which 
you could fairly use to encourage men to do their duty 
to their fellow-men. The rest were penitences or self- 
examination,— my walk with God or my intimacy with Him. 
If we had an earthquake in Mexico, if we had fire in Ann 
Street, if we wanted to establish an infant school to teach 


children to sew, and wanted a hymn of mutual love to 


follow the sermon, we always had to sing, “Had I the 
tongues of Greeks and Jews,” because the lonely devotion of 
the hymn-book left us no other. 

Looking forward to Larger Life, to Infinite Life, we accept no 
ethics but the Christian ethic. Man does God’s work because 
man is born of God and shares His nature. Our Father, may 
Thy kingdom come. Yes, we will be stronger, more true, more 
glad. But we sharpen the tool because the tool is to cut; 
we train the hand because the hand is to work; we learn to 
sing, that the song may cheer the world. These are not 
show tools made to be shut up in glass cases in some annual 
We are not show children of God, to be groomed 
and painted, and then sent with a ticket to Saint Peter’s gate 
to be exhibited in heaven. We bear our own burdens, that 
we may help our brothers and our sisters. 

“T look forward to an age when each man shall rush 
eagerly to help any one in trouble, as I would grasp at the 
mantel here, if I felt the ground shaking.” That is George 
Eliot’s word of prophecy. New Year’s Day opens such 
vistas. It tempts us into highways where the nations war, 
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into byways where the beggar counts his crusts. I have 
been learning to read. Where is the blind man I can read 
to? I have been learning to sew. God may send me, if he 
chooses, to clothe the naked. Did you say there was some 
one alone in an attic? Here am I: send me. Did you say 
that the widow Dorcas had no one to plant her garden? You 
shall not say it again. 

A blessing — as I said last night — that with our eyes we 
see the physical miracle. I can stand on Long Wharf and 
see the white ice piled into the hold of the ship which is to 
be discharged in Calcutta. I can join at the Union with the 
crowded class of the boys who are going to teach Ponce and 
Santiago and Manila. I can shake hands with Peary and 
Greely. I can send my Christmas presents to Oonalaska. 
My message travels round the world, and my answer comes 
to me; and the best wit of science can scarcely measure the 
passage. All this makes it easier for me to live as an im- 
mortal lives. 

Yes; and the immortals live together, they bear each other’s 
burdens, they rejoice in each other’s joys. I am one of them, 
and in this 1899 year I will try their great experiment. The 
world is knit together more closely than ever. I will do my 
part to knit it closer. The East needs the West, and the 
North the South, as never before. So here am I: send me to 
answer that necessity. Those yonder are God’s children. 
We here are God’s children. Then they are our sisters and 
brothers. We are their brothers and sisters. We will bear 
their burdens as we can. Weill pray the Father that they 
shall learn to bear ours. 

In 1799 my father’s father fattened his own pork and beef 
and poultry. He harvested his own corn. In 1899 I buy 
my beef in Texas, my pork in Chicago. He ate no oatmeal, 
because his was hardly good enough for his horses. I buy 
mine in Canada. He ate no wheat bread because the trans- 
port of wheat flour was beyond his means. My harvest off 
in Dakota sends me mine. These are little things in compar- 
ison; but the age, which has seen such little changes, teaches 
in them its secret to another century. It knows that insur- 
ance must be mutual insurance. It knows that trade must 
seek the other man’s profit as well as mine. It knows that 
justice is gained not by the strength of a baron’s tenantry, 
nor safety by the strength of a baron’s castle. It is gained 
as all take care of each, of castle and cottage together. 
Health is the health of the community, and only so of this 
man or woman. Wealth comes from the prosperity of the 
community: it is not the stumbling on a gold streak or the 
raking for a Kohinoor. ‘The century has learned, by some 
hard lessons, that each man must bear his brother’s burden. 

To the next century we must teach that lesson, and place 
it on higher ground. The Son of God has shown us that all 
of us are God’s children. If children, heirs,— heirs of God. 
Such right have we to claim that His kingdom shall come, 
that all laws shall be His law, that the strong shall help the 
weak, and the weak the strong. The children are brothers 
and sisters. Because they are, they shall bear the others’ 
burdens. 


Prayer. 


Dear Father, thine are these beautiful summer days, and 
thine these nights of quiet rest and peace. Of thee the 
breezes speak, as they quicken the weary bodies of men into 
fresh life and inspire discouraged hearts with fresh courage. 
May this sense of the glory and wonder of thy universe 
remain with us, a precious possession to brighten the days of 
sterner toil that must return; and may we feel thy presence 
not less in the cares of our daily lives than in the solitude of 
nature! Be with us always, and let us live to the true ful- 
filment of thy will, as do the flowers and trees and birds. 
Amen. a 
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Children’s Fears. 


BY SARA E. WILTSE. 


There is an old story of a fearful dragon 
that lived near a city, having power to make 
treaties with men by which he obtained his 
food from them, even the king not daring to 
refuse the monster anything he demanded. 
At first he only asked to be fed with sheep 
and cattle; but, when he saw how readily the 
tulers granted all his requests, and how 
afraid every man was who brought his food, 
he grew more and more insolent and terrible 
in his looks and acts, and finally declared he 
would eat nothing but children. The people 
were horrified, but helpless; for the creature 
vowed he would destroy the whole city unless 
a little child was brought him every morn- 
ing. A council was held, and an agreement 
made that lots should be cast every day, and 
every household should abide by the lot. 
Imagine the sorrow of the mothers, the terror 
of the children! The city was soon devas- 
tated. The bones of the poor little innocents 
were strewn by the roadside. 

These old legends grow in horror of detail; 
and this one reaches its climax when the lot 
falls upon the king’s little daughter, who is 
not only the pet of the royal household, but 
the darling of the whole kingdom. And, al- 
though mothers in the bitterness of their own 
grief demand that the royal house shall share 
their affliction, the story brings Saint George 
to the rescue of the maiden; and the dragon 
is slain. 

Now in every city of the world and in 
every rural district there is an enemy to the 
children as destructive to fulness of life and 
perfection of happ’ness as was this dragon. 
If this enemy were caught and caged in some 
city, even timid women would fall upon him 
and kill him; but, not knowing his deadly 
enmity to the children, he is harbored in 
most houses, sometimes being considered a 
help in the government of the little ones. 
Think how the children of that ancient city 
must have trembled and cried in their sleep 
because of dreams of the awful dragon who 
might destroy them any day! But I have 
seen little children in Christian homes turn 
pale and tremble with terror of some shadow 
on the wall, their thoughtless parents ridicul- 
ing their weakness, forgetting the example of 
the Master who was gentle even with men 
who were afraid. I have just been reading 
some accounts of children who have fainted 
with fright, the doctor, the hospital, the 
skill of modern science, and all the devotion 
of parents being later of no avail. 

Every mother who permits a nurse or ser- 
vant to frighten her child into obedience by 
hints or threats of the bogy-man, or any of 
his allies, is guilty of bringing a monster 
into her own house more terrible than any 
dragon of the legends. Many will deny that 
even a half-educated woman will commit 
such crimes; but I have seen a mother her- 
self keep a restless child quiet, while his 
sash was tied and his curls brushed, by 
threats of giving him away if he did not 
keep quiet. Many children are born afraid, 
but more are trained in fears by cruel threats 
and abominable stories. You are afraid of 
starlet fever and diphtheria for your little 
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ones; but these are not more deadly dangers 
than the constant little frights that cause 
tremors, pallor, and quivering lips. 

When your child is frightened, its life is 
diminished: its heart is weakened, its appe- 
tite is decreased, its pulse is quickened, and 
its temperature lowered. To decrease the 
fears of the children in every household in 
America would lower the death-rate. It is in 
the parent’s power to save the child from 
most of these fears. Your children have 
a sacred right to your sympathy. If they are 
afraid of the dark, go with them, holding 
them in your arms or by the hand, proving to 
them that there is nothing in the dark room 
that is not there in the daytime. Divert 
their minds by amusing stories. I knowa 
mother who, having been terrified in her own 
childhood, has never been able to overcome 
her nervous panics when in a dark room; but 
she determined her child should never suffer. 
Although he was scrupulously guarded from 
ordinary assaults upon his courage, he passed 
through a phase of dream fears when about 
four years old. During this period his par- 
ents diverted his mind, holding his hand 
many a night, dispelling the horrid visions 
with pleasant stories and constant assurances 
that, as he grew to be older and larger, he 
would leave these troublesome things behind 
him. At the age of six he goes to bed in 
strange rooms, if away from home, goes to 
sleep every night in a dark room without 
company, and shows no sign of anything but 
curiosity about unusual sounds or sights. It 
sometimes happens that even prayers are in- 
judiciously worded; and the thought of 
guardian angels and God’s omnipresence can- 
not be given to every child until he has had 
deep and tender feelings of human love and 
sympathy. It should be the joy of every 
parent to stand for a time as God’s vicegerent 
in the home,—the love incarnate which casts 
out fear. 


The Elements of Humor. 


Of the two ingredients of humor which 
Thackeray mentions, the first, love, is: that 
which gives body. The addition of wit 
gives the effervescence. The pleasure of wit 
lies in its unexpectedness. In humor there 
is the added pleasure of really liking that 
which surprises us. It’s like meeting an old 
friend in an unexpected place. ‘‘What, you 
here?'’ we say.. ' 

This is the kind of pleasure we get from 
Dr. Johnson’s reply to the lady who asked 
why he had put a certain definition in his 
dictionary, ‘‘Pure ignorance, madam.’’ 

The fact is that long ago we made the ac- 
quaintance of one whom Bunyan describes 
as ‘fa brisk young lad named Ignorance.”’ 
He is a dear friend of ours, and we are on 
very familiar terms with him when we are at 
home; but we don’t expect to meet him in 
society. Suddenly we turn the corner, and 
we see him walking arm in arm with so great 
aman as Dr. Samuel Johnson. At once we 
are at our ease in the presence of the great 
man: it seems we have a mutual acquaint- 
ance. 

Another element in real humor is a certain 
detachment of mind. We must not be afraid 
or jealous or angry. In order to take a 
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really humorous view of any character, one 
must be in a position to see all around it. 
If I were brought before Fielding’s Squire 
Western on charge of poaching, and if I had 
a pheasant concealed under my coat, I should 
not be in a position to appreciate what an 
amusing person the squire is. I should be 
inclined to take him very seriously. 

The small boy who pins a paper to the 
schoolmaster’s coat imagines that he has 
achieved a masterpiece of humor. But he is 
not really in a position to reap the fruits of 
his perilous adventure. It’s a fearful and 
precarious joy which he feels. What if the 
schoolmaster should turn around? That 
would be tragedy. 

Now neither the small boy nor the school- 
master gets the full flavor of humor. But 
suppose at that moment an old friend of the 
schoolmaster happens to look in at the door. 
His delight in the situation has a mellow- 
ness far removed from the anxious, ambigu- 
ous glee of the urchin. He knows that the 
small boy is not so wicked as he thinks he 
is,-and the schoolmaster is not so terrible as 
he seems,—in fact, that only a little while 
ago he was up to the same pranks he now 
finds so reprehensible. So, from the assured 
position of middle age, he looks upon the 
small boy that was and the small boy that is, 
and finds them both very good,—much better, 
indeed, than at this moment they find one 
another. ... 

Zeal tipped with humor is what made 
Luther so effective. He struck heavy blows 
at the idols men adored. But he was such a 
genial, whole-souled iconoclast that those 
who were most shocked at him couldn’t help 
but like him—between times. He would 
give a smashing blow at the idols, and then 
a warm hand-grasp and a hearty ‘‘God bless 
you!l’’ to the idolater; and then idolater and 
iconoclast would be down on the floor to- 


gether, trying to see if there were any pieces ~ 


of the idol worth saving. It was all so un- 
expected and so incongruous and so shocking 
and yet so unaffectedly religious and so sur- 
prisingly the right thing to do that the up- 
shot of it all was that people went away say- 
ing that Dr. Martin wasn’t such a bad fellow, 
after all. 

Luther’s ‘‘Table Talk’’ penetrated circles 
which were well protected against his theo- 
logical treatises. Men were conscious of a 
good humor, even in his invective; for he 
usually gave them time to see the kindly 
twinkle in his eye before he knocked them 
down. 

In order to engage Karlstadt in a contro- 
versy, he drew out a florin from his pocket, 
and cried heartily: ‘‘Take it! Attack me 
boldly!’’ Karlstadt took it, put it in his 
purse, and gave it to Luther. Luther then 
drank to his health. Then Karlstadt pledged 
Luther. Then Luther said, ‘‘The more vio- 
lent your attacks, the more I shall be de- 
lighted.’’ Then they gave each other their 
hands, and parted. 

One can almost be reconciled to theologi- 
cal controversy when it is conducted in a 
manner so truly sportsmanlike. 

Luther had a way of characterizing a per- 
son in a sentence that was much more effec- 
tive than his labored vituperation (in which, 
it must be confessed, he was a master). 
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‘ Thus, speaking of the attitude of Erasmus, 


he said, ‘‘Erasmus stands looking at crea- 
tion like a calf at a new door.’’ It was very 
unjust to Erasmus, and yet the picture sticks 
in the mind; for it is such a perfect charac- 
terization of the kind of mind that we are all 
acquainted with, which looks at the marvels 
of creation with the wide-eyed gaze of bovine 
youthfulness, curious not to know how that 
door came there, but only to know whether 
it leads to something to eat.—Samuel MZ. 
Crothers, in the Atlantic. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


AUGUST 29, 1809. 


* How shall I crown this child?”’ fair Summer cried. 
“ May wasted all her violets long ago; 
No longer on the hills June’s roses glow, 
Flushing with tender bloom the pastures wide ; 
My stately lilies one by one have died ; 
The clematis is but a ghost; and, lo! 
In the fair meadow-lands no daisies blow. 
How shall T crown this Summer child?”’ she sighed. 
Then quickly smiled. ‘‘ For him, for him,” she said, 
“On every hill my golden-rod shall flame, 
Token of all my prescient soul foretells. 
His shall be golden song and golden fame,— 
Long golden years with love and honor wed,— 
And crowns, at last, of silver immortelles!”’ 
—Fulia C. R. Dorr. 


_ The Drama of the Split Infinitive. 


It seemed a very small thing to cause so 
much commotion. The critics were examin- 
ing it excitedly. 

‘*What is the matter with the poor 
thing?’’ I asked. And they cried with one 
voice: ‘‘Can’t you see? It’s split.’’ 

It was quite true: the poor thing had an 
adverb right in the middle of it. But it did 
not seem unhappy. 

“*T come out of the works of a good 
writer,’’ it said proudly. And at that the 
critics protested again. 

**He isn’t a good writer! You prove that 
he isn’t!’’ they cried. And their shouts 
made me nervous: I had been trying to write 
a little myself. 

‘“*What is the harm of it?’’ I asked. And 
at that they ceased to be either so ready or 
so unanimous. 

“*We have agreed to unanimously think,’’ 
began one, and corrected himself hastily, 
“‘We have agreed to think it unanimously 
wrong.’’? Which I feel sure did not exactly 
express his meaning. 

Another mentioned that somebody’s gram- 
mar had decided that it was not to be done. 
But the general verdict was that to split the 
infinitive was wrong because it had never 
been done before. 

My mind was relieved by the information, 
because I knew that I had never written any 
form of expression in my books which I did 
not find in common use around me. 

““Tf nobody ever does it, why all this ex- 
citement?’’ I asked. 

They became unanimous again. 
body is doing it,’’ they cried. 

“Then the objection to it will soon disap- 
pear,’’ I said. ‘*The usage of to-day is the 
authority for to-morrow; and, after all, a 
rule of grammar is only a record of what is 
done. ’’ : 

‘‘But it is useless and unnecessary,’’ they 


‘*Every- 
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said. And the poor, badgered little split in- 
finitive smiled. 

‘Then why does everybody use me?’’ he 
asked. And it seemed to me that his ques- 
tion would need some answering. 

There was one critic who seemed rather 
tired, and him I took aside. ‘‘Does it 
really pain you all so very much?’’ I asked. 

He glanced around to see that he was not 


overheard. ‘‘Well, it is like this,’’ he said 
frankly. ‘‘Suppose you have to criticise 
style. You may not know what style is, or 


you may not have time to look for it. So 
you just glance at the infinitives. If they 
are split, the man has no style. If they are 
not split; he has; and your work is all done 
without any trouble. That is what it seems 
to me to really amount to.’’ 

All unconsciously he had committed the 
terrible offence. Everybody does.—London 
Academy. 


Teaching in Alaska. 


At Point Hope the school-house was two 
miles from the nearest house in the adjacent 
village. The village contained a population 
of one hundred and sixty-one. Of that num- 
ber, sixty-eight pupils travelled back and 
forth four miles each day, in an arctic 
winter and an arctic night, where the ther- 
mometer varies from twenty-seven to fifty- 
seven degrees below zero, and oftentimes 
accompanied by a blizzard. The ice was 
solid out on the ocean for two hundred 
miles. The snow would sometimes fly in 
perfect sheets. One of the children, during 
the winter, was either blown out to sea or 
caught and eaten by bears; and yet the at- 
tendance at school was always regular. 

During the early part of the winter the 
teacher hired large boys to see the younger 
children home safe, but this was soon found 
unnecessary. Somehow or other, they came 
to school every day, and returned safe. 

The school at Cape Prince of Wales was 
another illustration of the eagerness of the 
natives to acquire the white man’s knowl- 
edge. The reputation of the people of this 
district was so bad that no whaler had 
dropped anchor in the neighborhood for ten 
years. It was supposed that a very small 
building would accommodate all the children 
who would attend regularly. Consequently, 
as building material was expensive, being 
brought three thousand miles from San Fran- 
cisco, a school-house to accommodate fifty 
was erected. But we had underestimated the 
eagerness of the people to attend school. 

When I returned to the place twelve 
months later, the teachers informed me that 
their enrolment was three hundred and four, 
and the average daily attendance for the 
whole nine months of the school year one 
hundred and five. ‘‘But,’’ I said, ‘‘your 
school-house will not hold that number.’’ 
To this they answered that they had been 
obliged to hold three schools a day, the 
pupils, who have no conception of their age, 
being graded by stature. Those of a certain 
size were allowed to come to school in the 
forenoon, those of a second size in the after- 
noon, and of a third size in the evening. 
Two large, parallel snow walls were built out 
some distance from the school-house door; 
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and, when the bells stopped ringing, the two 
teachers, placing themselves at the outer end 
of the walls, would sift the children through, 
as otherwise those assigned to the afternoon 
school would try to get into the morning ses: 
sion, and those registered for the morning 
session would try to get into the afternoon 
and evening schools. Looking out of the 
window after school had begun, the teachers 
were often confronted by the touching sight 
of some mother who had brought her little 
one to school standing outside, with the 
thermometer thirty and forty degrees below 
zero and the wind blowing a gale, while she 
waited for the close of the session to see her 
little one safe home. 

It might naturally be supposed that the 
problem of finding properly qualified teachers 
who would be willing to face the hardships 
of life in Alaska for the moderate salary 
offered would be a difficult one. That, how- 
ever, has not been our experience. The 
teachers, for the most part, have been men 
and women of the greatest consecration, 
whose deeds have enriched the records of 
human heroism and_ self-sacrifice, and to 
whom the salary received was secondary to 
the wish to serve their fellow-men. Their 
duties have been not merely those of the 
teacher, but those of the physician, the 
clergyman, the judge, and the policeman as 
well. 

But, if the hardships endured by the 
teachers in Alaska have been severe, their 
lives have certainly been rich in adventure 
and experience. In the early days it was not 
uncommon for the leading men and women of 
a village to become intoxicated, force their 
way into the school-room, and attempt to 
break up the school; and it was a long time 
before the pupils could understand why they 
could not talk aloud across the school-room, 
or leap over desks, or their elders learned 
that thirty or forty of them lounging around 
and smoking in school hours were a bar to 
the progress of education. 

Two teachers taught, ate, worked, and 
slept. with loaded rifles at hand, not knowing 
at what moment they might have to defend 
their lives and the property committed to 
them. : 

One night the teacher at Point Hope, hear- 
ing a noise, thought that some one was try- 
ing to open the window-shutter and gain en- 
trance to the house. Upon examination he. 
found that the intruder was a large polar 
bear, which had scented the food inside. 

Upon another occasion some children, who 
had gone outside the school-room for recess, 
found a polar bear prowling about the school 
grounds. j 

Oftentimes in the spring the older boys 
and girls would be required to leave school 
and go out upon the ice to hunt whales. Not 
unfrequently the ice-floes upon which they 
were camping would break off and float away. 
In the winter of 1893-94 one of the pupils at 
Point Hope was driven out to sea; but, fort- 
unately, after some days, the wind changed, 
and brought him back again to land. While 
adrift on the ice-floe, he had shot three white 
polar bears, the flesh of which kept him from 
starving. 

Naturally, many amusing incidents occur 
in school life among the natives. As the 
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first ship which ever visited these shores, to 
the knowledge of the natives, was from Bos- 
ton, ‘‘Boston man’’ and ‘‘ Boston talk’’ are 
their expressions for white man, white man’s 
language. It is, therefore, easy to see the 
thought in the mind of the native boy who 
seeing some donkeys which miners had 
brought into the country to pack ore, and no- 
ticing their big ears, asked if they were 
**Boston rabbits.’’ When the first cow was 
landed at Haines, Alaska, the school-chil- 
dren were so frightened that they climbed 
the nearest trees. —Dr. Sheldon, Youth’s 
Companion. 


in 


Literature. 


From Comte to Benjamin Kidd.* 


Prof. Mackintosh’s title is as much 
anti-climax as the well-known couplet, — 


**All hail, 
war! 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar!’’ 


an 


Dalhousie, thou great god of 


But the reader mast not be prejudiced by 
it. When he comes to Prof. Mackintosh’s 
handling of Kidd, he will not find him at- 
taching to him any undue importance. 

The introduction of Kidd's name into his 
title is merely a concession to the extrava- 
gant overestimate of his contribution to 
sociology, in which many have been involved 
from whom we might well expect a greater 
degree of penetration. 

The purpose of Prof. Mackintosh’s book is 
to consider ‘‘the appeal to biology or evolu- 
tion for human guidance’’; and his method 
is to begin with Comte, and consider him 
and his successors and opponents and allies 
with reference to the problem in hand. It is 
an interesting method, especially for those 
who are acquainted with the books that are 
reviewed. It helps them to renew the pleas- 
ure they have had in these, which means a 
great deal where the books are such as Bage- 
hot’s Physics and Politics and Alexander’s 
Moral Order and Progress. Those who know 
the former of these and how infinitely it 
transcends Kidd’s fanciful escapade will be 
grateful to Prof. Mackintosh for his gener- 
ous appreciation. Asif he had never read 
it or heard of it, Kidd wrote as if he were 
-himself 


“*The first 
Who ever burst’’ 


into the sphere of Darwinian sociology. 

On the other hand, it is strange that, when 
Prof. Mackintosh himself looks to the 
Hegelian evolution to supplement the Dar- 
winian, he is so indifferent to Alexander’s 
interesting endeavor to show that Darwin 
and Hegel are but different sides of the same 
shield. The fact is that Prof. Mackintosh 
has taken a brief for metaphysics and revela- 
tion against science. He is intent, from 
start to finish, on putting the biologists and 
physiological psychologists in the wrong; 
and his success is naturally what we might 
expect. But his book would be much more 
satisfactory if it were much more positive 


*FRom ComTe To Benjamin Krpp._ By Robert Mack- 
intosh, Professor at Lancashire Independent College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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and affirmative. If there is no moral guid- 
ance in biology and evolution, ‘‘to whom, 
then, shall we go?’’ Prof. Mackintosh 
answers, ‘‘To the moral consciousness, to 
metaphysics, and to revealed religion.’’ But 
the answer is too categorical. We would 
fain have some elaboration corresponding to 
the negative criticism of Darwin, Spencer, 
Weismann, e¢ id omne genus. But we are 
not ungrateful for another name upon the 
lengthening roll of those who find it difficult, 
and indeed impossible, to account for mind 
and morals from purely physical data, even 
with the most vigorous and courageous intel- 
lect to work the scheme. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF REASONING, BASED 
ON EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN Hyp- 
NoTisM. By Alfred Binet, Director of Physi- 
ological Psychology in the Sorbonne. Trans- 
lated from the Second French Edition. By 
Adam Gowan Whyte, B.Sc. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company.—Emanat- 
ing from so high a source, this short treatise 
deserves, no doubt, the attention of all those 
who are interested in psychological studies. 
Starting from John Stuart Mill’s amendment 
of the Aristotelian theory of reasoning, — 
which was that the conclusion is contained 
in the premises,—accepting the doctrine of 
Mill that on such a basis we could never 
arrive at any new knowledge, the problem 
presented is, ‘‘How can one particular fact 
prove another particular fact?’’ Studying 
the processes of unconscious reasoning, as 
they are revealed by the hypnotic subject, 
Prof. Binet discovers that ‘‘the fundamental 
element of the mind is the image, that rea- 
soning is an organization of images, deter- 
mined by the properties of the images them- 
selves, and that the images have merely to be 
brought together for them to become organ- 
ized, and that reasoning follows with the in- 
evitable necessity of a reflex.’’ Thus, barely 
stated, the statement will convey little to the 
average reader; but, then, the average reader 
is not supposed to be attracted to a discus- 
sion of this sort. Moreover, the reader is 
not supposed to stop at the bare statement, 
but to go on to the exposition of Prof. 
Binet, which has the genuine notes of Gallican 
clearness and precision, and which, if it does 
not make good his contention, makes its 
meaning and its bearings plain. Even those 
who object that abnormal mental conditions 
are not the best material with which to build 
a theory of reasoning will be interested in 
the course of the argument, and in the man- 
ner and degree with which their objection is 
met. 


THE AWKWARD AGE. A Novel. By Henry 
James. New York: Harper & Brothers. — 
Mr. James has before now expressed a 
definite regret that the canons of English taste 
do not permit the novelist to deal with the 
infidelities of married life with that freedom 
and variety which give to French fiction its 
most characteristic note. His present novel 
is an expansion of that regret into a book of 
457 pages, throughout which he seems to be 
continually letting ‘‘I dare not’’ wait upon ‘‘T 
would.’’ If the novel is meant to be a picture 
of suchEnglish society as Mr. James has been 
introduced to, we are bound to think that he 
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has been exceedingly unfortunate, and to hope 
that these people who deal so freely in doubt- 
ful innuendoes are not representative of Eng- 
lish life, domestic and social, to a consider- 
able degree. Let it, however, be cheerfully 
conceded that there are degrees of question- 
ableness in the shapes of Mr. James’s charac- 
ters, and that there are among them persons 
of either sex who do something to raise our. 
respect for human nature and for Mr. James’s 
imagination. That the conversation is some- 
times entertaining and even brilliant may 


‘safely be inferred from the fact that it is all 


Mr. James’s invention. As he grows older, 
his style becomes less simple, not to say 
more involved. There is here and there a 
sentence which makes one’s head go round. 
But this is less to be regretted than that Mr. 
James should be so easily content to make 
us ‘‘weary of the surfaces and die of inani- 
tion,’? and so much engaged with those as- 
pects of society and personality which make 
no appeal to our admiration. There are 
people who are not decadents, and they de- 
serve to have their story told by novelists of 
the highest rank. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. With Preface by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 
This is a dainty vest-pocket edition of the 
famous poem, with an introduction by N. H. 
Dole, and a vocabulary of Persian names, 
with notes and emendations. It is printed 
on hand-made paper, and done up in a blue 
wrapper, with designs in red and black. For 
summer use, nothing could be more inviting. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Fifth Reader in the series arranged by 
Ellen M. Cyr, and published by Ginn & 
Co., is now ready. The selections are made 
with excellent taste and great care from a 
wide range of literature, and it would be 
strange indeed if they did not lead the child 
reader to seek for himself the books from 
which they are taken. In this way they may 
serve a secondary use by introducing to the 
privileges of the public library the boy or 
girl whose schooling must end with the 
grammar grades. 


Thomas B. Mosher’s Aibelot for July is 
made up, for the most part, of translations 
from the French of Villon by Mr. Swin- 
burne; but the gem of the collection is Dante 
Rossetti’s well-known translation of ‘*The 
Ballad of Dead Ladies.’’ Another transla- 
tion of it is given by Stephen ‘Temple, but 
it does not compare with Rossetti’s for beauty. 
The editor apologizes for certain omissions 
in a manner that reminds us of the little boy 
who, confessing to bad language, added, 
‘*But, O God, them’s not the wust words I 
know, by a long shot!’’ The explanation is 
that Mr. Swinburne did not translate the 
omitted passages. It is hard to imagine 
Mr. Swinbume as balking at anything, and 
it is safe to conclude that he was justified in 
doing as he did. Several of the poems trans- 
lated have a wonderful daintiness. On page 
213 there is what seems to be a misprint,— 
“‘writhled’’ for ‘‘wrinkled.’’ And, if it is 
one, Mr. Mosher has our sincere commisera- 
tion. Swinburne’s ‘‘Ballad of Francois 
Villon’’ is given as a ‘‘Proem,’’ with its 
miserably cacophanous refrain, — 


“*Villon,—our sad, bad, glad, mad brother's 
name! ’’ 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.-have published, 
uniform in style with their recent Atigone, 
translated by Prof. Palmer, the Prometheus 
Bound of Aischylus, translated by Prof. 
Elmer More. Its general and special intro- 
duction are built upon the same lines as 
Prof. Palmer’s; and, if the translation has 
not the felicity of his, it is certainly very 
good. One is impressed with the intellect- 
ual demand which such a play must have 
made upon an audience, and wonders what a 
set of modem theatre-goers would do if such 
a tax were laid upon them. Ginn & Co.’s 
Bacche of Euripides is a horse of another 
color. The translation is made by Prof. 
Kerr of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Greek is given on one page, and the transla- 
tion opposite. We could wish that Profs. 
Palmer and More had gone and done like- 
wise. But there is no introductory or criti- 
cal matter, which for the general reader is an 
objection. Intended for a school-book, its 
object would seem to furnish ‘‘a pony’’ to 
carry the teacher safely over some of the 
more difficult places. That such kindness is 
meant for the pupil is hardly to be supposed. 


The Magazines. 


The summer number of /Poet-Lore again 
justifies the change of this magazine into a 
quarterly, emphasizing the dignity of the re- 
view and attracting by its breadth of spirit. 
The announcement of the editors affirms that 
its object is ‘‘to bring life and letters into 
closer touch with each other. And, accord- 
ingly, its work is carried on in a new spirit: 
it considers literature as an exponent of 
human evolution rather than as a finished 
product, and aims to study life and the prog- 
ress of ideals in letters.’’ The present num- 
ber contains two translations from the Swed- 
ish of Selma Lagerlof, whose novels have 
recently attracted much attention and in- 
terest in this country. In the department de- 
voted to ‘‘Appreciations and Essays,’’ Al- 
bert Phelps discusses ‘‘The Later Work of 
Maurice Maeterlinck,’’ Dr. Rolfe continues 
**Some Shakespearian Questions’’ by asking, 
**Was Banquo Bad?’’ and there is a paper by 
Herbert Ernest Cushman on ‘‘ French Enthusi- 
asms satirized in Browning’s ‘Two Poets of 
Croisic.’’’ A study programme of ‘‘ Brown- 
ing’s Poems of Adventure and Heroism’’ is 
given, with hints and queries supplied by the 


two editors, Miss Porter and Miss Clarke.” 


Besides these there are the departments of 
**Reviews’’ and ‘‘Life and Letters,’’ to the 
last of which we invariably turn first. 


Literary Notes. 


The Gadfly is very active now, having just 
gone to press for its eighteenth time. The 
arrival of its author, Mrs. Ethel Lillian 
Voynich, and the fast approaching production 
of the novel as a play, combine to stimulate 
public interest in the book. 


The “Poe Circle” is one which ever widens 
and more light is to be thrown upon this unique 
figure of American literature. A new volume 
entitled /z the Poe Circle is from the pen of 
Mr, Joel Benton, an undoubted authority upon 
the literature contemporaneous with Poe and 
his times. 


Perhaps the strongest proof of the interest 
the American people take in the Dreyfus 
affair is the fact that the translation of Capt. 
Dreyfus’s letters from prison to his wife is 
selling at the rate of six hundred copies a 
day, making an almost unprecedented sale for 
a book of that character. 


‘*The Philosophy of Home Life.’’ With 
a view to securing the work of the best 
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minds along this line of thought, the Cosmo- 
politan recentiy offered a series of prizes 
amounting to $2,850. An article on ‘‘ Your 
True Relation to Society.’’ by J. W. Ben- 
nett of the Baltimore Mews, was selected 
from the many hundreds received as ranking 
first in the first series. It is printed in the 
current issue of the Cosmopolitan. 


The fall, announcement of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. is considerably longer than any 
previous similar announcement of theirs, and 
includes not a few important new books and 
new editions. Among the former are John 
Fiske’s Dutch and Quaker Colonies in Amer- 
ica, in two volumes, Dr. Munger’s Life of 
Horace Bushnell, and three new volumes 
in ‘‘The American Statesmen Series,’’ on 
Chase, Sumner, and C. F. Adams. New 
books of fiction are promised by Miss Johns- 
ton, F. Hopkinson Smith, Miss Jewett, Mrs. 
Whitney, and Bret Harte, and many poets in 
new editions,—notably, Tennyson, Keats, 
Mrs. Browning, and Scott. 


The Humboldt Library of Science 


is the only publication of its kind —the only one 
containing popular scientific works at low prices. 
It contains only works of acknowledged excellence 
by authors of the first rank in the world of science. 
In this series are well represented the writings 
of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYNDALL, 
PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought in our 
time. Catalogues free. Send 15 cents for a sample 
volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, 5 7 New York. 


THE PEACE CRUSADE 


A fortnightly publication edited by 


Edward E. Hale 


in the interests of 


Peace and a Permanent Tribunal 
It will contain, when complete, a full record of 


The Hague Conference 


A full set of thirteen numbers, bound in heavy paper, 
for 35 cents, will be issued as soon as the congress at 
The Hague closes. Address 
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Lend a Hand Office. 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
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“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
fave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
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thought.”—The Unitarian, 
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By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 


|volume were spoken in the Church of 


the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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In Summer Time. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


A little purple pansy peeped upward from the ground. 
«They say my face is smiling as I look all around. 

What wonder that, when all the summer’s loveliness I see? 
Don’t you wish you were a parsy, smiling here with me?” 


A saucy little bluebird came flying out to say: 

““T chirp and trill and twitter the whole sweet summer day. 

I swing among the branches of bush and leafy tree. 

Don’t you wish you were a bluebird, swinging here with 
me?”? 


A butterfly came gliding among the garden flowers. 

“T spread my wings and flit away through all the merry 
hours. 

I frolic in the sunshine, the blooming flowers I see. 


Don’t you wish you were a butterfly, to fly about with me?”’ 


A little brook went rippling through woody banks and 
glades, 

Sometimes in cheery sunbeams, sometimes in leafy shades. 

It frolicked with the rushes, and laughed and sang in glee: 

“Don’t you wish you were a brooklet, sporting here with 
me?” 

The bonny girl stood listening, then with a merry look: 

‘“Why, I can sing like bluebirds, and play beside the 
brook. 

I smile at all the pansies, I trip from flower to tree, 

Oh, no, I'd ratber be a little girlie, just like me.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Netting a Wild Engine. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


It was lonely enough at the little Pineville 
railroad station, set down as it was like a 
box-trap in the heart of the woods. ‘‘Pine- 
ville was a good name for it,’’ thought Ar- 
thur Severson, the young station master and 
telegraph operator. Great pine-trees towered 
all about, their thick tops and spreading 
branches casting a solemn shade all day long 
over the two or three small buildings that rep- 
resented the ‘‘railroad centre’’ of this back- 
woods settlement. Yet considerable traffic 
came to the railroad company at that out-of- 
the-way station. During the fishing and 
hunting seasons it was a favorite point of 
departure for city sportsmen coming into the 
Maine woods. Hundreds of deer and scores 
of moose, accompanied by their owners, left 
the wilderness at that point every fall; and 
during the summer hardly a day passed that 
did not bring some party of picturesque trout 
fishermen thither to meet their guides, Dur- 
ing the winter large quantities of hemlock 
bark, for tanning purposes, were shipped from 
Pineville; and there were always piles of 
furs and pelts on the platform, awaiting the 
‘*next train out.’’ Nevertheless, for the 
greater part of each day, Pineville was silent 
and deserted, save for the young telegraph 
operator, Arthur Severson, who had recently 
been sent there from Portland. It was the 
loneliness of the place that distressed him 
most. His work was light, as there were 
only four trains, freight and passenger, each 
day; and, aside from the train-despatcher’s 
messages, he had very few telegrams to handle. 
But Arthur had been used to plenty of com- 
pany, active employment, and wholesome 
excitement; and the utter quiet and lack of 
companionship at Pineville made him feel 
blue and homesick. He had not been at 
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Pineville long however, before an event oc- 
curred that gave him more excitement in half 
an hour than he had known in all his previ- 
ous experience in ‘‘railroading.’’ 

It was a hot summer afternoon; and Arthur 
was sitting in his shirt-sleeves on the station 
platform, about as lonesome and depressed a 
boy as could be found anywhere in the State 
of Maine, when suddenly he was brought to 
his feet by the sharp, distinct call of the 
train-despatcher over the wire. He sprang 
to his instrument in the little office, and 
promptly answered the call. Then came this 
startling message : — 


Wild engine on line between Racquette and 
Pineville. Side-track No. 40, if possible, 
before collision. Repeat. 

D. J. CoLiison, Despatcher. 


Trembling with excitement, Arthur repeated 
the despatcher’s message, and added,— he 
could scarcely tell why, for there was no dis- 
tinct plan of action in his mind, —‘‘ Will try 
to stop wild engine. ’’ 

Then he sprang out on the platform, and 
gazed up and down the long, straight stretch 
of track that cut the forest in two like the 
blade of a knife. No. 40 was the down pas- 
senger train, and she was due at Pineville in 
fifteen minutes; but as yet there was no sign 
of her approach, not even the sound of her 
powerful chime-whistle in the distance. 
Neither was there any sign, in the other 
direction, of the coming of the dreaded wild 
engine, — that terror of every railroad man’s 
life. The woods were as still as death, save 
for the creaking of a few locusts about the 
buildings and the ‘‘a-ronk’’ of a big bull- 
frog in a ditch back of the station. 

Yet, peaceful and reassuring as the silence 
was, Arthur Severson knew that, somewhere 
down the track between Pineville and Rac- 
quette—a distance of fifteen miles — that 
terrible, uncontrolled monster, a wild engine, 
was rushing toward him with the speed of 
the wind. 

His first impulse was to run and throw 
over the switch at the lower end of the sid- 
ing, and derail the wild engine, if possible. 
Then he remembered his orders,— to side- 
track the passenger train, and let the wild 
engine go by. There would be no excuse for 
him, if he disobeyed these instructions upon 
his own responsibility, and the collision 
should take place after all, as it might if 
the passenger train should fail to pass the 
upper end of the siding in time. ‘‘Obey 
orders first! ’’ thought Arthur, as he ran at 
the top of his speed to the upper end of the 
siding, and threw the switch over for the 
passenger train. 

The side-track now belonged to No. 40, 
and was out of the problem as a factor in 
stopping the wild engine. Whatever the 
young telegraph operator might do to redeem 
his promise to the train-despatcher must be 
done without its aid. This he thoroughly 
realized, as he dashed back to the station. 

In circumstances of extreme exigency and 
peril the mind sometimes works as if in- 
spired, suggestions coming to it with light- 
ning rapidity from every object that catches 
the attention of the senses. As young Sev- 
erson rushed back to his post of duty, his 
eye fell upon a great heap of two-inch rope, 
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coil upon coil, piled on the station platform, 
—a consignment just received by the Moose 
Valley Lumber Company. Instantly a plan 
for stopping the wild engine formed itself in 
Arthur’s mind, if he could only accomplish 
it in time. He would string those coils of 
tough rope across the track, from tree to tree, 
making a web or network of them, one be- 
hind another, and thus, perhaps, snare the 
plunging monster as a spider snares and 
binds a great green bottle-fly. 

Oh for just ten minutes of precious time! 
Could he hope for them? Eagerly he sprang 
to the coils of rope, slashing off their 
fastenings with his knife, till every separate 
coil was loose. Then he ran breathlessly 
down the track, dragging the end of the top- 
most coil, as a fireman drags his hose. 
When the two-hundred-foot rope lay free be- 
hind him, he whipped the end in his hand 
about a monster pine, tied it firmly with a 
halter-hitch, and then began weaving the 
rope from pine to pine across the track, en- 
circling each tree with a double loop, so that 
the strands of his web would not draw. 
Back and forth he toiled with feverish haste, 
hope springing higher in his heart with every 
new mesh added to his net. 

The first coil of rope was stretched and tied 
about the pines; and Arthur, tottering with 
weariness and heat, was dragging the second 
coil from the platform, when he heard the 
distant thunder of the approaching wild en- 
gine. Must his plan fail, after all? Would 
he be too late in weaving his web of ropes? 
If he could only stretch a few more strands 
across the track! Even if the first should 
snap like strings, they might check the loco- 
motive’s momentum, so that the last strands 
would hold it. Fiercely and determinedly 
the panting boy worked on. The mad clangor 
of the wild engine drew nearer and nearer, 
till the woods about him rang with the sound. 
But not one glance did he spare from his 
task to see how close the monster might be. 

Just as he had looped and knotted the last 
foot of rope, with a hissing, roaring rush 
the wild engine plunged into the hempen net. 

Snap! snap! snap! like rapid pistol-shots, 
went the first few strands of rope, as they 
burst asunder before the mighty shoulders of 
the iron horse. Then the stubborn net began 
to tell on the strength of its captive, huge 
and powerful though the latter was. The 
sixth tough cable strained and creaked ere it 
broke, the seventh snapped, but not until it 
had almost thrown the iron horse back upon 
his haunches, and at the eighth the shining 
monster stopped, its driving-wheels spinning 
madly round upon the rails, and the steam 
hissing shrilly from its valves, as if in con- 
scious spite. 

Even before the wild engine had come to 
a standstill, Arthur Severson sprang for the 
step and clambered up into the cab. Then he 
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threw over the great lever, and soothed the 
throbbing monster, till it lay quietly panting 
in the midst of its tangled net of ropes. 

At that moment the passenger train came in 
sight far up the track. In a few moments it 
drew in upon the siding; and train-men and 
passengers came crowding around the engine, 
where the pale and exhausted young telegraph 
operator sat, with his hand still on the lever. 
The story of the wonderful rescue of No. 40 
was not long in reaching official ears; and in 
less than two weeks Arthur Severson found 
himself established in the train-despatcher’s 
office, filling an important position and draw- 
ing a liberal salary. He was not at all in- 
clined to pose as a hero, however, but 
would modestly reply, when complimented 
upon his remarkable feat at Pineville, — 

““Why, it was as easy as stringing mother’s 
clothes-line!’’ 


Peter Post. 


Now Jane’s doll Pollywog has a big 
brother. lis name is Peter Post. The 
reason for his name you never could guess. 


' He is made out of the upper half of an old 


hitching post. 

Peter Post has a perfectly round head with 
brown hair that once covered the body of 
a muskrat. This is nailed on good and 
strong. His eyes do not both look the same 
way, but Jane likes them because she painted 
them on his face herself. His wooden arms 
and legs are fastened on with screws, his feet 
being large and flat he can stand up any- 
where; and stand up anywhere and everywhere 
he does. 

One winter’s day the children left Peter 
Post all dressed in boy’s clothes,—red Tam 
O’Shanter and mittens, —standing right in the 
middle of the road. A sleigh with three 
ladies in it came dashing around the corner. 
The driver saw him too late to stop, and the 
prancing horses ran directly over what he sup- 
posed was a live little boy standing with 
arms outstretched. The ladies were greatly 
frightened, the driver pulled up his horses as 
quickly as he could, and, jumping out, lifted 
to their sight, not a wounded child, but 
Peter Post, with one arm gone all to splin- 
ters. 

While the snow was on the ground, the 
children’s Cousin Dick came to visit them. 
As the coasting was fine and they had only 
two sleds for three, Dick thought he would 
make another. So, while John and Jane were 
in the house, Dick quickly undressed Peter, 
and, laying him on his back, nailed a big 
board on his stomach. He was just going to 
take a fine ride down the hill when Jane came 
out and saw what he had done. With one 
long heart-broken wail, she threw herself 
down on the snow, and screamed as though 
forty nails had been driven into her. 
Mamma came out, and had the board taken off 
and Peter Post restored to his clothes. 

When springtime came, the dolls had a 
party ; and both Pollywog and Peter Post had 
new suits for the occasion. Peter did look 
handsome in a blue velvet jacket with a 
broad white collar and a pair of John’s pa- 
tent leather shoes. But, oh dear! he was 
left out in the yard alone over night; and the 
next morning he was gone. John and Jane 
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cried sadly, they missed Peter so much. 
For weeks nothing was heard of him, until 
one evening when Mr. White, a neighbor, 
brought home a very dirty, horrid-smelling 
Peter. Mr. White had found him down in 
the lower part of the city on a hand-organ 
played by an Italian. There was great re- 
joicing in the Grant family when Peter re- 
turned. He had a bath and new clothes 
before he was allowed in the nursery again, 
and after that he was taken better care of. 

Perhaps you have much finer dolls than 
Pollywog and Peter Post, but John and Jane 
would not exchange them for the handsomest 
dolls in the world.—Christian Work. 


The Value of Catnip. 


An armful of fresh green catnip was taken 
to Lincoln Park, Chicago, to try the effects 
of the green stuff on the feline members of 
the ‘‘zoo.’’ 

This herb, which does not grow, so far as 
is known, in the haunts of the cousins of the 
cats, created a great sensation at the ‘‘zoo.’’ 


The scent of the plant filled the whole place; | 


and, as soon as it had reached the parrots’ 


corner, the two gaudily attired macaws set up | 


a noise that drowned thought, and made for 
the side of the cage, poking their beaks and 
claws through. When the catnip was brought 
near them, they became nearly frantic. They 
were given some, and devoured it, stem, leaf, 
and blossom, with an avidity commensurate 
with the noise of their voices. 

The keeper and the catnip-carrier then 
made for the cage of Billy, the African leop- 
ard. 
never before smelled or seen a leaf of the 
plant. Before the front of his cage was 
reached he had bounded from the shelf 
whereon he lay, apparently asleep, and stood 
expectant. The man with the catnip pur- 
posely waited a few minutes before he poked 
any of the green leaves and yellowish-white 
flowers of the plant through to the big cat. 

Finally, a double handful of catnip was 
passed through to the floor of the den. 
Never was the prey of this African dweller 
in his wild state pounced upon more rapidly 
or with more absolute savage enjoyment. 
First Billy ate a mouthful of the catnip. 
Then he lay flat on his back, and wriggled his 
sinuous length through the green mass until 
his black-spotted yellow hide was permeated 
with the odor of the plant. Then Billy sat 
on a bunch of the catnip, caught a leaf-laden 
stem up in either paw, and rubbed his 
cheeks, chin, nose, eyes, and head. He ate 
an additional mouthful or two, and then 
jumped back to his shelf, where he lay, the 
very picture of satiety and contentment. 

In the tiger’s cage there is a very young 
but full-grown, animal, captured within eigh- 
teen months in the jungles of India. When 
this great, surly beast inhaled the first sniff 


Now Billy, so far as is known, had 
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of the catnip, he began to mew like a kitten 
Prior to this the softest note of his voice had 
been one which put the roar of the big- 
maned South African lion to shame. That 
vicious tiger and his kindly-dispositioned 
old mate fairly revelled in the liberal allow- 
ance of the plant which was thrust into their 
cage. They rolled about in it, and played 
together like six-weeks-old kittens. They 
mewed and purred, evidently discussing the 
question as to what this strange plant was 
which gave them a variety of pleasure never 
before experienced. They tossed it about, 
ate of it, and, after getting about as liberal 
a dose as had Bay, the leopard, they like- 
wise leaped to their respective shelves, and 
blinked lazily at the sun. 

The big lion, Major, was either too digni- 
fied or too lazy to pay more than passing at- 
tention to the bunch of catnip which fell to 
his lot. He ate a mouthful or two of it, and 
then licked his chops in a ‘‘that’s not half- 
bad’’ way, and then went back to his nap. 
The three baby lions quarrelled over their 
allowance, and ate it every bit.—Chicago 
Times-flerald. 


Olive at the Zoo: ‘‘I wish I was a 
giraffe.’’ Aunt May: ‘‘Why not a pretty 


zebra??? Olive: ‘“‘If I was a giraffe, I 
shouldn’t always be asked to pick up 
things. ”’ 


A little four-year-old was in an upper berth 
in a sleeping-car. Waking in the night, he 
‘was asked if he knew where he was. 
‘*Tourse I do,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I’m in 
the top drawer.’’ 


“What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


| Veal Loaf||Ox Tongue (whole) | 


| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


| Deviled Ham | 


Wafer Sliced 
Smoked Beef | | Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ‘‘ How 
to Make Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE. 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 
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Good News. 


Chautauqua. 


I am writing on the day after ‘‘ Recogni- 
tion Day’’ at what must be called our great 
Summer University, Chautauqua 

While there are many different lines of 
study and of amusement covering the whole 
summer here, ‘‘Recognition Week,’’ which 
calls together graduates and students from 
the quarter million of people who have 
worked in the ‘‘ Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cles, ’’ may perhaps be fairly called the centre 
of the testivity, the comradeship, and the in- 
structions of the year. Every boat which 
has arrived has brought new guests; and the 
large hotel and the cottages, not to say the 
tents, of which one or two appear as types of 
old times, have been used to the very extent 
of their capabilities. 

All this means that ten or twelve thousand 
people—men, women, and children—are re- 
siding here for the week, all of them more 
or less interested in the business of educa- 
tion. The great Amphitheatre seats five 
thousand people. I have several times seen 
every seat filled, with hundreds more standing 
where there was standing room. 

The week began most auspiciously by a 
very impressive service in this great assembly 
room. Noble music, the union of thousands 
in singing, reading, and prayer, and a ser- 
mon of great importance combined to im- 
press upon all of us the importance and 
solemnity of the work which had begun. 
The members of successive classes here are 
well trained in ritual, and this whole ser- 
vice was marked with the auspicious dignity 
which no ritual can command unless every par- 
ticipant is intelligently interested in the detail. 

Bishop Vincent, the founder of ‘‘Chautau- 
qua,’’ preached the baccalaureate sermon. 
In front of him were the graduates of this 
year and representatives of the seventeen 
earlier classes. They arrived promptly in 
procession; and in the service, carefully ar- 
ranged, they and the congregation took full 
part. Remember, however, that at all such 
important ceremonials here there is a choir 
of four hundred voices which have been 
trained all this summer in systematic train- 
ing by the musical director, Dr. Palmer. 

I shall hope that the Register may print 
Bishop Vincent’s impressive and valuable 
sermon. ‘*‘The Lord made known his ways 
unto Moses, his acts or doings to the chil- 
dren of Israel.’’ ‘‘The present God—the 
Ruler of the Universe—does not reveal him- 
self in a code or a book. He reveals himself 
to men, and reveals himself by his acts.’’ 
This theme, so important in the present 
phases of discussion as to Bibliolatry and 
other idolatries, was sustained in the most 
impressive way. 

From this beginning till the morning of 
Thursday, when I write, the exercises which 
have filled the days have passed on with an 
interest of their own; and I must not try to 
describe them in detail. 

I first knew Chautauqua Lake some twenty 
years ago. Every year since has added to 
the attractions of the place and to the con- 
veniences of the establishment. 
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One of Cooper's pioneers might well have 
camped here alone, merely that he might 
enjoy its natural charm. The lake, ‘‘a 
Swiss lake,’’ as every one likes to say, 
stretches along in front of us. Indeed, the 
sun rises above it or from it every morning. 
We are quarter of a mile above the level of 
the ocean,—higher, I believe, in space than 
our friends at the Crawford House. So we 
are well rid of flies and mosquitoes, even in 
August. 

The lakeside was originally covered with 
forest,—not, I think, very dense, but still 
forest. The tangles of this forest have been 
cleared away, so that we can walk freely any- 
where. And, on the lake front, only the 
largest and finest of the veteran trees are left. 
But we have still grape-vines and elm-trees 
enough to give short shrift to any over- 
trained professional, who should happen in 
here, with the conceit that he knows more of 
natural beauty than the good God. Under 
the personal supervision of Dr. Duncan and 
the intelligence of a permanent board of men 
who love nature, the glory of the forest has 
been left, and only its inconveniences re- 
moved. 

The graduating class, in the Recognition 
exercises, passes through the Golden Gate. 
This gate admits them to the park, in which 
is the Hall of Philosophy, where they receive 
their diplomas at the end of the exercise. 
This Golden Gate, as the door of the Holy 
of holies, is only opened once a year; and 
with the song of thousands of people joining 
in the beautiful Chautauqua hymn, ‘‘ Bring 
peans,’’ the students of the last year are ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of the thousands 
on thousands who have passed such gates be- 
fore at this or one of fifty other sister ‘‘as- 
semblies. ’’ 

From the annual report in which Miss 
Kimball reviews the work of the year I learn 
that the enrolled members of the Reading 
Circle, in the twenty-one years of its exist- 
ence, number more than two hundred and 
sixty thousand. Of these, more than forty 
thousand have taken the full course of read- 
ing prescribed by the management, requiring 
in each instance four successive years to 
carry through the required reading. A care- 
ful series of correspondence and suggestion 
extends this study, in the great majority of 
cases, far beyond the lines of absolute requi- 
sition. 

And I wish I thought that our readers 
understood that these Scientific and Literary 
Circles form only a part of the great system 
of general education, of which this great as- 
sembly is the centre. : 

The summer meeting here is the centre of 
that system. And the geographical word 
‘‘Chautauqua’’ has come to denote, with 
more or less precision, the various applica- 
tions of that system to the needs of different 
parts of the nation. It is the largest of 
about fifty ‘‘assemblies, ’’ or ‘‘ Chautauquas, ’’ 
held in different parts of North America. 
Some of these, notably that in Louisiana, 
hold sessions of a month in length. From 
some of these assemblies official delegates 
are present here. Measures are proposed by 
which each of them will be officially repre- 
sented, as at a central congress of Chautau- 
qua. 
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The assembly here lasts about two months, 
July and August. Here there is a summer 
school for all who wish to follow studies in 
detail, in the vacation of other schools. 
This summer school brings together pupils 
who are taught by forty professors, men and 
women of the first rank as teachers. Any 
teacher in any school who wishes to follow a 
detail for six or eight weeks of special study 
has an opportunity heres 

This opportunity alone calls together a 
great many people. The associations of old- 
time readers and students, the luxury of such 
a climate, and the beauty of the spot call to- 
gether, I suppose, as many more who come 
with their families for the summer. These 
people own or hire the pretty cottages, which 
are generally built on corners of vantage com- 
manding the exquisite views. For such 
people the fleet of boats, the tennis and golf 
and base-ball grounds, and other indispen- 
sables of a summer home are provided. .A 
third class of people, hardly to be called 
residents, are the butterflies or birds of pas- 
sage. They look in, as I have done, for a 
week to be spent among a cosmopolitan com- 
pany of Americans, representing every com- 
munity from the St. John to Tia Juana. 

I looked back over sixteen pages on the 
hotel register, to find that sixteen States were 
represented in the arrivals of three days. 
The majority are from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. The other thirteen States 
were about evenly represented, three from 
Massachusetts and nine from California. 

Among these, but only a part of them are 
the representatives of the quarter million of 
people who have been members of the Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circles. 

Now observe that for the daily population 
of twelve thousand people, more or less, 
some occupation or entertainment is provided 
every day, from eight in the morning, when 
the Chautauqua College opens the chapel for 
morning prayers, until ten at night, when the 
last ‘‘Receptia’’ turns down its lights or un- 
lights its torches. It may be a rollicking 
ball game, in which the professors of the 
college play against the head-masters of high 
schools. It may be an exhibition in the 
Amphitheatre of the celebrated pictures of 
the Madonna. It may be a cantata or ora- 
torio rendered by the chorus I have spoken 
of and artists of national distinction. It 
may be a lecture on some subject of science 
or literature. It is something interesting to 
people who believe in education. And the 
care with which this ‘‘something’’ is arranged 
gives the permanent value to a summer at 
Chautauqua. Epwarp E. TALEs 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘*Does any one remember, or can any 
one add to or correct, the following rigma- 
role, which has been preserved traditionally 
since the days of Gov. Belcher? Belcher was 
governor of Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
when he died, in 1757. This gabble reminds 
one of the famous cabbage garden of Foote. 
It seems to refer to the liquor legislation of 
the day: ‘The Laws of the Land are such that, 
if any Man or Manner of Men, or Man,’ 


Men or Lobber Loon or Gobble-gut-slingers — 


shall make any mauliment or any brawliment 
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in the space of six or eight days’ time, he 
shall have a town-tax (? stamp tax) to the cart- 
wheel, to the rusty, musty end, to the rattle 
tree, and shall cry, ‘‘Toch Tochee, John 
melepert?????... 

. .. ‘* Your sketch of Lowell’s life as a pro- 
fessor at Cambridge does not include a refer- 
ence to one of his Spanish classes, which he 
conducted in his charming, friendly way. 
When the class met, at the beginning. of the 
term, he said: ‘We are supposed, on the col- 
lege programme, to give three separate hours 
to these recitations. Suppose, instead of 
this, you all come up to Elmwood one even- 
ing in the week, and we take three hours at 
one sitting.’ Of course, the boys were de- 
lighted. An evening of Spanish with him 
was charming. There would come nights 
when they did not go home till two o’clock 
in the morning. ’’ 5 

_... ‘‘Yes, you may point the story where 
you please. The largest sum ever paid, in 
one lump, to the charities of this church— 
in half a century more than a thousand dol- 
lars—was paid by a family where the minis- 
ter of the church had had to pay the express 
which brought their trunks to Boston, and to 
pay for the soap and hot water with which 
the house-mother scrubbed the floors of the 
attic which he had hired for her.’’. . 


The Life Natural. 


Overhead the leaf-song, on the upland slope, 
Over that the azure, clean from base to cope ; 
Belle, the mare, beside me, drowsy from her lope. 


Goldy-green the wheat-field, like a fluted wall 
In the pleasant wind, with waves that rise and fall, 
“ Moving all together,” if it ‘‘ move at all.” 


Shakespeare in my pocket, lest I feel alone, 
Lest the brooding landscape take a sombre tone, 
Good to have a poet to fall back upon! 


But the vivid beauty makes the book absurd: 
What, beside the real world, is the written word? 
Keep the page till winter, when no thrush is heard! 


Why read ‘‘ Hamlet” here? What’s Hecuba to me? 
Let me read the grain-field, let me read the tree, 
Let me read mine own heart, deep as I can see. 

— Edward R. Sill. 


A Summer Letter. 


It is presumable that Prof. Markham would 
never have given us so melancholy a picture 
of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe’’ if his summers 
had been passed in any one of the pleasant 
mountain hamlets that nestle around the 
southern base of the White Mountains. The 
farmer hereabouts has not ‘‘the emptiness of 
ages’? in his face. He is an erect, strong 
man, with no slightest trace of being 
‘*brother to the ox.’’ He is as capable as 
David Harum ‘‘of doing unto the other fel- 
low the way he’d like to do unto you, and 
of doing it first,’’? and is much better sup- 
plied with the comforts of life than half, if 
not two-thirds, of the workingmen, clerks, 
and other small-salaried men of the great 
cities. When an old grandfather of eighty- 
odd years climbs an apple-tree with sufficient 
agility to fill a basket with early apples in 
ten minutes, there is little need of asking, as 
Prof. Markham does, ‘‘How will you ever 
straighten up this shape?’’ And a very 
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Certainly, so we 


of us in church last Sunday failed to reveal a| have always thought until now; but a farmer 


bodily stoop in any one of them. 

It is as true here as elsewhere that dili- 
gence, intelligence, and perseverance have 
won what they deserve,—material success. 
There is in this community a man who is 
held up as an example to all his fellow- 
farmers. He entered upon his heritage with 
only his hands and brains as capital. To-day 
he has a large and improved farm, a bank 
account, three of his sons have gone through 
college, and his other children are to have 
the same chance. No: if a farmer, like any 
other mortal, will live up to the truism, 
‘* All work that ends in results is two-thirds 
drudgery,’’ he will not have cause to com- 
plain that he has fared ill, as he gets to the 
end of his life’s journey. 

News has reached this remote spot that an 
unnamed correspondent of the New York 
Sun has offered three prizes for the best 
three poems on ‘‘The Man without a Hoe,’’ 
—he who can’t get work or who won’t work 
when he can. It is safe to say that the 
poems will all be lacking in the beauty, 
feeling, and fire of Prof. Markham’s. Verses 
may, but poems cannot, be written to order. 
A prize poem is a foreordained poor poem. 

It was with more than usual interest that 
the religious condition of this neighborhood 
was looked into. We found that services 
were held the year round in the one church 
of the hamlet. This is a union church. 
The Congregational pastor told us that his 
most efficient and enthusiastic workers are 
two Baptists. We tried, by dint of compari- 
sons, to draw out from the minister what are 
his peculiar problems. But, blessed with 
that most saving ministerial virtue, —tact, — 
he denied having any church problems. His 
seventy families included Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, and all shades of Evangelicals; but 
they are a perfectly harmonious lot of dis- 
senters from each other’s opinions. We have 
no reason to doubt the broad truth of this 
statement. 

One thing we’ve learned that is probably 
no news in New England. The social vice 
of this Maine hamlet is drinking. A smart 
horse will take his driver in less than an 
hour into New Hampshire, where something 
stronger than hard cider is always to be had; 
and intoxication is no unfamiliar sight to the 
folks here. 

But a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is as much needed as a temper- 
ance society. Broken-down city horses some- 
how find their way up here, and one can be 
bought for about twelve dollars. He is 
passed around during haying time, each 
owner adding a trifle to the selling price of 
the poor beast. We have seen boys and 
grown men seize a stake from the side of a 
hay-wagon and beat one of these unfortunate 
animals as he toiled up the hard hills which 
abound here. This cruelty arises from 
thoughtless ignorance, and not from vicious- 
ness, on the part of these hard-headed people. 
There is enough repugnance to such forms of 
brutality as to lead recently to the arrest of 
one farmer caught in such an offence. His 
horse was taken from him, and killed. 

The popular impression is that one of the 
real hardships of ‘‘the man with the hoe’’ is 


or farmer’s wife can’t be found up here who 
will admit that loneliness sets in with the 
winter. Hamerton says that the only soli- 
tude really injurious is the severance from 
all who are capable of understanding us. 
What perfect illustration of the truth of this 
is given in the sad change wrought in Capt. 
Dreyfus by his five years’ deprivation of 
companionship! It may be difficult to re- 
move the belief from the minds of city 
people that those who live in the country 
lead solitary and lonely lives; but it is a 
matter of fact that many farmers and their 
families are better off socially than many a 
highly cultivated person whom circumstances 
keep in an uncongenial circle in the city. 
Farmers have many opportunities to meet 
each other socially. Besides the church sup- 
pers and socials, there are the grangers’ 
meetings, held semi-monthly during the 
winter. The women have a club for them- 
selves exclusively. If there is a place on the 
broad earth where this particular form of 
feminine activity should exist in all its 
primitive energy, city people will admit that 
it is in country regions. Even here it might 
be better to admit men to membership, but 
at present they are not admitted. This band 
of farmers’ wives, not needing points in 
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domestic economy, are now studying the 
famous Madonnas. Annually the club gives 
a luncheon, and does most other things its 
city prototype does. Should Prof. Markham 
make a visit here, he would be dined by any 
one of a number of thrifty farmers, and served 
as good a dinner, if not as varied a one, as 
recently given him by the Single Tax Club 
of New York. Moreover, he would discover 
that each dish was a farm product, and that 
collectively they are the daily diet of these 
New England men with hoes. M. A. M. 


The Public Play-ground and the 
Vacation School. 


The public play-ground is, and should be, the 
first step. Let the school yards be open for 
five or six hours a day, and for five or six days 
a week. Put in an awning or two, some ham- 
mocks and swings and see-saws. Best of all, 
have a generous sand bin. Let richer children 
give of their old dolls and books and toys. 
Then open the gate, and watch the result, 
The question is not who will come in, but who 
must stay out. Tiny children who can only 
toddle; larger children, the “little mothers” of 
seven and eight, whose arms bend under the 
weight of the baby who cannot be left behind; 
all sorts of conditions of rags and untidiness,— 
will come to seek admission. In the New 
Haven yards, those with which the writer is 
most familiar, the only cards of admission are 
a clean face, adequate clothing, and a maxi- 
mum age of nine years. The minimum age is 
yet to be determined; for a row of shabby baby- 
carriages, begged for the purpose, always occu- 
pies a shady corner, each one with a baby 
snoozing away under the mosquito netting. 
Out in the yard should be trained kindergart- 
ners—no amateurs should be employed in this 
work—to govern the children and to teach 
them how to play. In that last phrase lies one 
of the saddest sides of the question. The 
children of the very poor have no idea how to 
play. That must be their first lesson. Two or 
three times a week it is good to have volun- 
teer teachers for the sewing classes. The chil- 
dren are eager to sew, patient in their efforts 
to master the intricacies of over-and-over 
and backstitch and hemming. The thread 
grows black, and the needle gets sticky; but the 
childish interest never flags, and the classes are 
always overcrowded. Tiny rice bags, the suc- 
cessor of the jackstone, little work-bags, or oc- 
casionally an apron,—these are all the tasks the 
little fingers can accomplish; and happy the 
child who has something finished to carry home 
to its mother! Boys are as eager as girls: 
often their work is quite as well done. Some- 
times the imagination helps on the task. 

“Pm makin’ a doll’s bolster,” one six-year-old 
girl proclaimed, holding up the strip of old cot- 
ton on which she was sewing. 

“This is a watch-pocket,” the boy next her 
shouted, as he held up a piece exactly similar 
to hers. 

From the public play-ground it is an easy 
step to the vacation school. It is only practi- 
cable to open the yards for the small children, 
If larger ones are admitted, the babies are 
ousted from their privileges. The play be- 
comes more boisterous and noisy, the kinder- 
garten element goes to the wall, Still, it seems 
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hard to shut out the older ones from summer 
privileges; and so there comes about the vaca- 
tion school. In this phase of the work, too 
much stress cannot be laid upon two points: 
that the work, while perhaps it supplements the 
course of study of the regular school year, in 
no sense takes #ts place nor unfits the children 
for their places in the regular grades; and that 
the attendance is voluntary. No child is forced 
to come; but, on the contrary, the number of 
children wishing admission usually renders it 
necessary for membership—to be forfeited after 
a given number of unexplained absences. 
This is only fair. In the schools, again, there 
should be only trained and experienced teachers. 
Children of this class are the ones who need 
the most and the best training. Experience 
shows that, for such schools, the best studies 
are those which most quickly catch and hold 
the child attention, such as reading, sewing, 
manual training, science and nature study, each 
formal lesson suggesting a score of minor 
points for the teacher to dwell on at her discre- 
tion. Occasional trips into the country give a 
broader field for observation, and open out new 
lines of thought. The child of the tenement 
rarely strays beyond the limits of his own ward. 
Many of them have never seen a train: many 
of them have never boarded a trolley car. 

After all this, there will still be many practi- 
cal souls who ask, ‘“‘What is the use of it all?” 
Its need is imperative. Even in our smaller 
cities the growth of the illiterate foreign popu- 
lation is a menace to the cleanliness of munici- 
pal politics. The parents are hard to reach, 
and harder still to influence: the chance for 
evolution lies with the children. During nearly 
ten months in the year the public schools are 
provided for them: in them they are taught, be- 
sides other lessons, neatness, truth, and self- 
control. During the worst ten weeks of the 
year, the dog-day weeks, when in country and 
suburb the days are unbearable and the nights 
are intolerable, these children are cast loose 
from all restraint and turned out into the 
streets to pass the time as best they may. 
They see hideous sights, and squalid: they hear 
and speak foul language. Dysentery attacks 
them, on the one hand; and, in the cooler air to 
be had on the fire-escape, eight-year-old Mary 
sits, night after night, watching little Rosie mak- 
ing a losing fight for life. On the other hand, 
temptation catches hold of them, and seven- 
year-old Jake is marched off to police head- 
quarters for stealing unripe apples from the 
corner Stall. The tenement rooms are hot and 
crowded: it is small wonder that the children 
prefer the streets. What wonder that, when 
the winter schools open, the teachers find that 
the summer has done its work, and that the 
children have lost the good gained during the 
previous winter. ; 

To meet this demoralization and to prevent 
it, the vacation school and the public play- 
ground are potent forces. The children spend 
their days in healthy work and healthy play, 
subject to certain rules and oversight and disci- 
pline. By the time they go home they are 
too tired to give more than a listless heed to 
what is passing about them. Their minds are 
too full of good things to have room left for 
the vicious. Day after day they are urged to 
neatness and order and courtesy,—clean hands 
one day, clean nails the next, and on the third 
a fresh dress and a washed head. 
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“Where is Yetta Perski?” we asked one day. 

“Home, washin’ her head.” 

Our moral tone came uppermost, and we 
sought to inculcate the shampoo habit. 

“Children, what do you suppose we do, twice 
a week, twice every week ?” 

A pause of uncertainty, then the triumphant 
reply,— 

“Comb your hair |” 

Their ways are not as our ways—yet. 
the progress is all in the right direction. 

In entering on the work of public play- 
grounds, one sets out with theories, many of 
them. One analyzes and formulates, and then 
forgets it all in the sheer delight of watching 
the children. After all, they are very much 
like what we used to be: only, alas! we have a 
vague idea that we were more obstreperous. 
These children play together with little quarrel- 
ing: they are obedient and wonderfully respon- 
sive to a kind word or look. At first it was 
difficult to differentiate between them. Then 
Sollie and Phillie and Davie and Tony and 
Sadie and Rachael detach themselves, and 
more and more after them, until one knows half 
the children in the yard. They are eager to 
make friends, to tell their little experiences and 
domestic interests, happy in a sympathetic 
word, content to walk along with one finger 
touching “teacher’s” sleeve. Every one who 
visits them often enough to be a familiar sight 
is hailed as “teacher”; and many are the ques- 
tions submitted for decision, many the dilem- 
mas which impale us on their horns. 

In the larger cities, where the work has 
passed its experimental stage, the vacation 
school and the play-ground have come under 
the care of the board of education. In smaller 
cities, as a rule, it must be carried on by private 
enterprise, at least for a time. Collegiate 
alumnz, woman’s school associations, whatever 
the organization which undertake the work, it 
always grows fast and far. 
many: free use of a school building and a yard 
here and there in the most crowded parts of 
the city; money enough to pay the salaries of 
teachers, kindergartners, and janitors; dona- 
tions of toys, books, sewing materials, and cut 
flowers unlimited; a sane, practical board of 
management, in-whose meetings during the pre- 
vious winter shall be decided the whole plan of 
action, down to the least detail. Most impor- 
tant of all, there should be the sturdy resolve 
to begin in a small way, to attempt only so 
much as it is possible to carry out in the very 
best manner. 

The winter meetings will be full of care and 
work and anxiety. The summer will atone for 
it all. Short as is the season, it is profitable to 
contrast the looks and manner of the children 
upon the first and the last days of their appear- 
ing, to notice the greater cleanliness and order 
of their going. It is good to visit them, day 
after day, to learn to know them, to learn how 
ready they are to be known, how ready to like 
you. One starts out with the notion that duty 
compels her to visit the place once a week: one 
ends the season convinced that duty demands 
an occasional half-day for interests apart from 
the children of the yards and schools. There 
is no question of Christian endurance and 
self-sacrifice: it is good to know the children, 
for they are very human and very lovable.— 
Anna Chapin Ray, i the Springfield Republi- 
can. 
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A New Ideal of Domestic Service. 


It is apparent that we are in all stages of 
transition between the ideal of the old-fash- 
joned American help, on the one hand, and 
that of the deferential European service, on 
the other; and neither is adapted to the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of modern Amer- 
ican life. A new ideal is inevitable,—a 
standard which shall harmonize with the ten 
dencies in other industries, which shall 
share the democratic spirit developed in this 
country, and which shall take into account 
the race constituency of the American 
people. The social standard of domestic 
service in the Far West, where Chinese and 
Japanese domestics are employed, or in the 
Southern States, where the negro is the only 
help available, must differ widely from that 
which should prevail in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral Northern States. 

In discussing what is necessary to the for- 
mation of this new standard of responsibility 
and requirement, it must be conceded that 
the responsibility of the employers of domes- 
tic labor is not only greater, but more diffi 
cult of definition, than that of the employers 
of women in other kinds of labor. So long 
as the domestic lives in the house, both her 
privileges and the housekeeper’s obligations 
must be modified by personal and family 
considerations. Doubtless, this initial diffi- 
culty is partly the cause of the belated condi- 
tions of household service. The minute reg- 
ulation and admonition which many mis- 
tresses still feel obliged to insist upon are 
the survival both of the medizval tie of 
feudal obligation and of that semi-filial re 
lation between mistress and maid which char- 
acterized the era of domestic help in Amer- 
ica. Prof. Salmon of Vassar College pro 
poses, therefore (in her book on ‘‘ Domestic 
Service’), as the first remedy for domestic 
chaos, the elimination of the maid from the 
household. This is generally declared to be 
quite impracticable by the average house- 
keeper; but, when one has seen the system in 
operation in the West, where the social re- 
quirements and family habits are similar to 
those in other parts of our country, one can 
no longer think it so impracticable. In the 
Hawaiian Islands and in California, wherever 
Chinese or Japanese servants are employed. 
they live out of the house in adjacent cot- 
tages. Indeed, the continual presence of em- 
ployees in the house would be considered a 
great inconvenience. They come in the 
morning and go at night when work is done, 
as any casual employee might do. Domes- 
tic service in these regions is more efficient 
and satisfactory than elsewhere. With such 
a system no supervision of the private life of 
the employee is necessary. 

With the establishment of regular hours, 
' decent living conditions, social respect, and 
independence, there should be a severer over- 
sight of labor. The employer who lets -poor 
work go unnoticed, who tolerates less than the 
maid’s best performance, does her an irrepar 
able injury. Very few people—even those of 
thorough education—are capable of doing 
their best without the continual stimulus of 
criticism and appreciation, Skill is the re- 
sult of repeated efforts to do one’s best. 
Housework is so monotonous and uninterest- 
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ing in its details that only continuous press- 
ure on the part of a wise and exacting mis- 
tress can make it seem worth while. Any 
drudgery becomes bearable, if those for whom 
it is done are interested and appreciative. 
Therefore, the lazy and incompetent mistress 
is far more culpable than the lazy and incom- 
petent maid.\'To be a good mistress—criti- 
cal, firm, exacting. and always appreciative 
of any conscientious effort—requires intelli- 
gence, training, and a sense of duty. Every 
irresponsible mistress makes life more diffi- 
cult for every other mistress and maid. To 
shirk responsibility by accepting poor work 
for good, by granting unreasonable demands, 
by paying higher wages than the employee 
earns, is to commit a social sin. But let 
every mistress be very sure she understands 
the degree of her own responsibility for the 
conditions which exist, and what is social 
justice, defore she sets up a standard of more 
exacting service. 

Most women of my acquaintance are inter- 
ested in church work, in foreign missions, 
in children’s hospitals, in social and literary 
clubs, in settlements, in public schools and 
education. Every woman acknowledges that 
the problems of domestic service are difficult, 
and that they involve the welfare of the fam- 
ily fundamentally. It is the old story: edu- 
cation is important in proportion as it has 
nothing to do with life. Philanthropy is 
urgent in proportion to its distance and nov- 
elty. Every kind of drudgery or duty is 
more tolerable than our own. But, if charity 
begins at home, much more does domestic 
reform. Let every mistress study the causes 
of her own difficulties and of her maid’s in- 
competence. Let her read—not to find fault, 
but to learn—the literature of the subject. 
Let her discuss with her neighbors the prin- 
ciples which should underlie the relation of 
employer and employed. Let her flee, as 
from an intellectual pestilence, the personal 
reminiscence, —when women get together, and 
have an ‘‘experience’’ meeting, beginning 
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with, ‘‘My last girl did so and so,’’ and end- 
ing by pitying themselves and learning 
nothing. Above all, let every mistress know 
her business thoroughly, that she may be a 
firm, conscientious, just employer, as well as 
a domestic reformer. Nowhere does the so- 
cial duty of those who have education, op- 
portunity, and character press more urgently 
than in the household to which the un- 
trained, the ignorant, and the careless come. 
Mary Roberts Smith, in the Forum, condensed 
Sor Public Opinion 


Christianity in Modern Life. 

It was reserved for Jesus to pluck out the 
heart of the mystery. He penetrated the great 
secret, and we have learned from him that the 
transformation of the world can only be effected 
by transforming the men and women who com- 
pose it. And this is not a sudden, but a slow 
process; for in the thought of Jesus, society is 
a growth, not a machine, and its progress must 
be made by life from within, and not merely by 
readjustments from without. He bids each 
man remember that he belongs to the whole; 
he cannet live to himself alone; he is part of 
the great order, and the issue of his deeds reach 
far and wide to hurt or help. And so the new 
Christianity is grasping this as one of its cen- 
tral truths; it will make society a whole by 
teaching each individual to live as himself a 
whole; it will bring the community to its full 
growth by bringing every member of it to his 
own full growth; it will perfect the world by 
first perfecting men. So it says to the body 
‘Be strong, husband your powers with care: 
they are a trust from God, health is their 
normal law.’ It goes forth among tke dim 
common populations, and cries, ‘Organize your 
cities with fair dwellings and clean streets ; Jay 
out gardens and parks; bring freshness and 
beauty into the midst of crowded houses, In 
the harmony of nature is nothing undivine; in 
the joy of sense, the glory of eye and ear, lie 


Patchworked Poverty. 


work of different styles in one piece of furniture. 


Talking about incongruous things, you have 


heard the story of the poor society who accepted 
an offer of free hymn-books from a leading firm 
on condition that the firm could insert an occa- 
sional line of advertising. 


The first Sunday the books were used the 


choir sang :-— 


Hark, the herald angels sing 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
‘Two for a man and one for a child. 


Such incongruity has its parallel in the patch- 
The economy of a poor design is the fatal 


fault in most cases: beauty is lost, harmony is ruined. s 
Here is one of the best examples of pure colonial design, kept strictly free from all changes 


and chances of “ improvement.” 


It is faultless in its simplicity. 
Notice that it has the cornucopia side arms, the 


claw-and-feather legs, the eagle-head 


back rail, the recessed pillow rolls, the convexed moulding, and all the earmarks of the master- 


pieces. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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the witnesses of a Father’s sympathy with his 
children’s joy.’ So it turns to the mind, and 
bids it freely enter every avenue of knowledge. 
Do you long for an interest in the dull and 
weary round of toil? Find it in the stirring 
deeds of the great of old or the heroic énter- 
prises of our day. Enter the chambers of 
imagery, and feed yourself on what is noble and 
inspiring in art. Go forth when the earth 
quickens, and hear the message of tree and 
flower, or learn to read the unspoken language 
of the stars at night. Let the wisdom of ages 
enlighten your understanding, quicken your 
insight, fill you with high ideals, and you will 
rise above a life that seems sordid and mean, 
and days that are crowded only with petty cares, 
into the fellowship of the whole world’s thought. 
Or yet again the new Christianity looks on the 
affections, and -finds them something to be 
hallowed indeed to God, not by ruthlessly 
suppressing them,’ but by cherishing and con- 
secrating them as the free utterance of his 
heart to ours. In wedded union is no corrup- 
tion, but an uplifting might; and that man is 
indeed maimed and incomplete who, in. mis- 
taken devotion to heaven, has sought to 
eradicate what he calls earthly love. And so, 
in like manner, our faith summons forth the 
conscience in the light of the humanity of 
Christ with full confidence that it is no wreck 
of a fallen and ruined nature, but the Divine 
Word entering afresh into every soul, and 
winning clearer and more articulate speech. 
Here is the sign of the Immanuel, not for ever 
spoiled and defaced, but ready to rise into new 
righteousness through hope and love. The 
perfect man, then, is the watchword by which 
the new Christianity—which is the oldest of 
all, that of Christ himself—foretells the per- 
fected society.—/. Estlin Carpenter. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


One of our ministers, only a few months 
settled in a new parish, writes, ‘‘With a 
Branch Alliance well established and a guild 
in direct touch with the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, I am sure our little church 
will come to feel that it is part of a greater 
whole, whose life and purpose it may 
share. When will all our ministers and all 
our parishes learn this lesson of the broader 
unity? 

A lady whose greenhouses are known far 
beyond the borders of the State offers to send 
to our ‘‘College Fair’’ flowers and potted 
plants. Let other well-wishers send us /ar- 
gesse. The Union is making many friends; 
and the denomination may well be proud of 
this bright, interesting child, which is not 
precocious in the sense of disagreeable. 

We commend the plan of the Concord 
Guild in taking up the history of the minis- 
ters of the church. The more we know of 
the past of our local church and the men. who 
made its history, the more we prize its worth 
to-day. 
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Ezra RIPLEY. * 


Although Dr. Ripley did not become our 
minister until almost one hundred and twenty 
years after the death of Rev. Peter Bulkeley, 


* One of the early ministers of the First Parish, Concord, 
Mass., 1778-1841. This sketch was prepared by a member 
of the Concord Guild for one of its meetings. 
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our first minister, I think he may properly be 
included among our early preachers; and, 
passing as he did over sixty years in this 
community he seems to me most interestingly 
to connect what might be called the past and 
present history of the town. 

Ezra Ripley was bom in Woodstock, 
Conn., May, 1751; and, being one of a fam- 
ily of nineteen children, it was with difficulty 
that he obtained sufficient education to enable 
him to enter college. But he was graduated 
from Harvard and received his degree in 
1776, being then twenty-five years old. His 
last years in college were much interrupted 
by the turmoil of the Revolutionary War. 
The college, as is well known, removed in 
1775 from Cambridge to Concord. This oc- 
currence, and the loss of many students by 
their entering the army or navy, caused the 
classes to become badly broken. Dr. Rip- 
ley’s love for his college remained strong 
throughout his life. He attended Com- 
mencement with great regularity until he was 
over seventy, when he found the long journey 
too great a tax on his strength. He attended 
the two hundredth anniversary of the college 
in 1836, when eighty-five, and made the 
prayer. 

In 1778, at the age of twenty-seven, he was 
ordained as minister in the town. Only one 
vote was cast in opposition, and the person 
told the doctor afterward that he had done so 
because Mr. Ripley appeared so frail and 
delicate he feared he would live only a short 
time. Dr. Ripley told this story with evi- 
dent relish in the sermon he preached on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination; and, 
as he continued to preach for thirteen years 
after, we can only hope the lone voter was 
not always so far wrong in his judgments. 

Soon after his ordination he married the 
widow of his predecessor, Rev. William 
Emerson, and took up his residence in the 
‘*Old Manse. ’’ 
he was obliged to work on his farm in good 
earnest. Here he lived and worked for more 
than sixty years. And I like to feel that his 
influence is still at work, and will be in time 
to come; for the result of such a life of 
eamest thought and work is never lost as the 
years go by. 

The day after he was ninety years old he 
preached his last sermon, and it is said to 
have been his best. It was from these words: 
‘*Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man. 


His salary was small, and | ti 
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For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil.’’ 

Dr. Ripley died Sept. 21, 1841, at the age 
of ninety, and was buried in the old burying- 
ground. There is no date or epitaph on the 
tomb, but merely the inscription, ‘Ezra 
Ripley, D.D.’’ It seems to me that the 
study of a life so filled with usefulness can 
only be productive of good, and this is just 
the result Dr. Ripley most earnestly desired. 

He never kept a diary, and gave this as 
his reason: ‘‘What is bad for me, why should 
the world know further than it observes? and, 
if there be anything good, by the grace of 
God, will not the daily exhibition of it be 
the best evidence to the world?’’ 

At the time of his ordination, however, 
he wrote out a list of resolutions, and from 
what I can learn truly tried to live up to 
them. They show such an earnest desire in 
the man to live up to his higher ideals that 
I will give them just as they were written :— 

‘‘Having set apart the 6th day of Novem- 
ber, 1778, as a day of fasting and prayer pre- 
vious to my expected ordination, I have re- 
newedly and solemnly dedicated myself to 
God and His service, and have most seriously 
formed in His presence the following resolu- 
tions’’ :— 

RESOLVED 


That I will endeavor more in future to live agreeably to 
my vows. ae: . ; 

That I will maintain a daily and close walk with God. 

That I will not lose nor misspend precious time. 

That I will govern my passions. 

I will observe strict temperance in eating and 
Spo ene 

That I will daily watch for opportunities to do good. 

That I will follow the rule, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye the same unto them.” 

That I will every evening reflect on the transactions of 
the day, and inquire where I might have done more and 

etter. 

That I will study the holy Scriptures with so much dili- 
gence and application as may make evident to me my in- 
crease of Eas therein. 4 

_ That I will not allow myself in vain or trifling conversa- 


ion. 
These to be read or said once a week. 


It is quite a formidable list of resolutions, 
even for a minister to keep; and, made up 
as Dr. Ripley was of a nervous and excitable 
temperament, it was certainly no easy matter. 

The doctor was not a brilliant student, but 
a man of large common sense; and, together 
with the help he received from his study, he 
used the events of daily life as the means to 
bring to his people the counsel and advice 
that would be most to their advantage. He 
was a hard worker; and, during the first fifty 
years of his ministry, he figured that he 
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ete. HY is it that the brands of White 
Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
brands made by the “old Dutch process” 


of slow corrosion. The brands named in 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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had written over twenty-five hundred sermons; 
and in those days the sermons were long, to 
say the least. One, which I partially read, 
comprised sixty-one pages of fair-sized note- 
paper, and was closely written. His sermon 
chair is now in use, and may be seen, with 
other articles that belonged to him, in the 
rooms of the Antiquarian Society. 

Dr. Ripley was ever deeply interested in 
the welfare of the town, and desired always 
to be on the side of sober thought and sound 
judgment. He was slow in changing his 
opinions, but allowed them to be remoulded 
from time to time, and would never make 
any radical change in his beliefs until he 
was sure it was the proper thing for him to 
do. At the time of Shays’s Rebellion, when 
the people were in a dissatisfied and discour- 
aged frame of mind, he was one of a number 
of prominent citizens to sign a letter to the 
governor, assuring him that the people of 
Concord stood with him for good order and 
moderation. Until quite an old man, he 
might have been seen at the time of a fire, 
mounting his horse, with his fire-buckets 
at hand, starting for the fire. He was much 
interested in the public schools and in the 
education of children, and preached a ser- 
mon of generous proportions at the dedica- 
tion of three new school-houses. . . . 

The doctor is said to have been a very 
arbitrary man, and to have felt that a large 
amount of respect and reverence was due 
him. I suppose this was the feeling that 
prevailed in those days, and many were the 
courtesies and low bows that were made to 
A lady here 
said that, if when she was young she had not 
stopped as she met her minister on the street, 
and made him a low courtesy, she would 
have expected almost anything to happen. 

The customs have of course passed away; 
but in these last days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with their freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, I think the danger is that we are likely 
to go too far in the opposite direction, and 
pay too little regard to religion, 
church, and the observance of Sunday, which 
were of such vital importance to the people 
in those early days. It seems to me that in 
the thoughts and customs of the men and 
women of that time we can easily find some- 
thing that might improve rather than detract 
from the methods of the present generation. 


Church News. 


Boston Common.— Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches: The open-air service will be held 
as usual on next Sunday, August 27, 5 P.M., 
thirteenth tree north of tile walk, on the Charles 
Street Mall. The speakers will be Rev. Albert 
Walkley of Ottawa and Rev. John Snyder of 
St. Louis. 


Albany, N.¥.—The new and beautiful 
church for the First Unitarian Society, of 
which Rev. Dr. Brundage is pastor, is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will be 
ready for occupancy in September. Among 
other new features of interest in connection 
with the work of the society, Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Towne, late of Chicago, will under- 
take special lecture and class work in the 
new edifice on ‘‘The Histoy of the Bible.”’ 
Mr. Henry L. Gladding, who is conducting 
the series of ‘‘Neighborhood Social Relig- 
ious Services’’ in this city, has arranged with 
Dr. Towne to give a course of four Sunday 
morning sermons on ‘‘The Christianity of 
Christ’? and four Sunday evening lectures 
on ‘‘The Bible Idea in All Religions. ’’ 

The sermons will be given by Rev. Dr. 
Towne, as follows: August 27, ‘‘The Founda- 
tion and Outlines of the Original and Genu- 
ine Truth of Christ’’; September 3, ‘‘ How 
Christ dealt with Sacrifice, Sabbath, Script- 
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ure, and Synagogue’’; September to, 
“Apostles and Evangelists in Relation to the 
Christianity of Christ’’; September 17, ‘‘The 
Churches and Creeds of Christendom in Re- 
lation to the Christianity of Christ.’’ In 
these sermons a popular statement of the most 
exact results of thorough scholarship will be 
given, with a view to comparing all faiths 
with the undoubted teaching ot Christ. In 
the four lectures on ‘‘The Bible Idea in All 
Religions, ’’ to be given on the Sunday even- 
ings of the above dates, it will be shown 
how sacred Scriptures originated and were 
used as Bibles in the religions of (1) Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, the oldest Bibles of man- 
kind; (2) India and China (the Vedas of 
Brahmanism, the Scriptures of Buddhism, 
and the Chinese Scriptures); (3) Persia, 
Assyria, and Greece (the Parsee or Zoroas- 
trian Scriptures, the Babylonian borrowed in 
a translation, and Homer as a Bible); (4) 
Judea and Arabia (the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the Talmud of the Jews and the Koran of 
Mohammedanism). This course of sermons 
and lectures will certainly be of interest and 
permanent value. Admission will be free. 
All are cordially invited. Rev. Dr. Brun- 
dage (with Mrs. Brundage) is enjoying a 
well-earned vacation at Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
He is expected to return to this city early in 
September. 


Dublin, N.H.—Large attendances have 
been the rule at the Unitarian church during 
the summer months. The pastor, Rev. George 
W. Cooke, announced his sermon topics for 
August, treating four of the greatest novelists 
as exponents of the religious tendencies of the 
time: Rudyard Kipling: The White Man’s 
Burden; or, The Apostleship of Nations; Emile 
Zola: Human Justice as a Test of Divine 
Theories; William D. Howells: The Divine 
Revealed in the Human; Count Tolstoi: The 
Practicality of the Imitation of Christ. 


Lexington, Mass.—Last Sunday and on 
the previous Sabbath Rev. Carlton A. 
Staples preached at the old historic meeting 
house on Chestnut Hill, Blackstone, in the 
neighborhood of his boyhood home. In his 
absence his pulpit was occupied on both 
dates by his son, Rev. Charles J. Staples, of 
Manchester, N.H., whose presence in his 
father’s pulpit is always enjoyed by the 
parishioners of the old First Parish Church. 


Madison, Wis.—Rev. W. D. Simonds, 
who has faithfully served the First Unitarian 


Church for the past five years, ‘will preach | 


his last sermon as its pastor on September 
24, having accepted an urgent call to the 
Unitarian church at Seattle. This step was 
not taken, on his part, from any dissatisfac- 
tion with Madison, as he himself has repeat- 
edly declared, but because he believes that 
duty calls him to help build up the Unitarian 
cause in the Pacific North-west. The Seattle 
church seems to have a great opportunity be- 
fore it; and the people interested believe 
that through him the opportunity can be real- 
ized. A parish meeting was held this week 
in the Madison church parlor, to consider 
Mr. Simonds’s resignation, which was 
couched in frank, kindly, brave words, and 
was received in a spirit corresponding to that 
in which it was written. Nothing. remained 


Business Notices. 


An Historic Model.—Students of colonial times 
will recognize in another column of this paper the lines 
of one of the most beautiful of the eighteenth century 
masterpieces of furniture. It is the reproduction of an 
old colonial sofa with the claw-and-feather legs, the eagle- 
head back ‘rail, the recessed pillow rolls, the cornucopia 
sides, and all the adjuncts of the richest architecture of 
that period. Seldom have we seen a more beautiful and 
pure example of colonial cabinet-work than this sofa, 
which is on exhibition at the Paine furniture warerooms 
in this city. 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The elegant Westminster, located on Copley Square, 
will be the fall and winter home of a large number of fami- 
lies and individuals, who desire the comparative seclusion 
and quiet which it offers, while at the same time it is 
within easy reach of the business centre, churches, places 
of entertainment, etc. The educational institutions in its 
neighborhood make it especially attractive to families 
whose members are pursuing their studies. All informa- 
ion may be obtained daily at the office. 


Addresses. 


THE address for August of Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Newton, rsth inst., at the home of the bride, by Rev- 
I. F. Porter, John Edwards Hesseltine, of Cambridge, 
and Mrs. Hannah Ellis Hall. 


Deaths. 


At Arlington Heights, 8th inst., Julia, Elizabeth Ward, 
daughter of Eliza Snelling and Benjamin Colman Ward. 

At Worcester, 17th inst., Selinda F., widow of John R. 
Miller, formerly of Northboro. 

At Newark, N.J., 11th inst., Ann Eliza, widow of Wins- 
low L, Whiting, in the 88th year of her age. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., 6th inst., Mrs. Sarah J. Mac- 
Queary, mother of Rev. Howard MacQueary, aged 76 yrs. 
8 mos. and 3 days. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the sudden death of Miss Emma Herzog, the Unita- 
rians of Yonkers and New York have suffered a grave 
loss. Miss Herzog had been most active in the liberal 
cause for many years as teacher in the Sunday-school, sec- 
retary and trustee of the Unitarian church in Yonkers; 
and in the literary activities of the town she had been for 
many years a foremost leader. In his address at her 
funeral Dr. James T, Bixby spoke of her as deserving a 
special tribute of respect and honor for what she had been 
and done in the community, Against adverse circum- 
stances she:won for herself a position of exceptional influ- 
ence. Her superabundant vitality was the spring of a 
public spirit and wise organization of the elements of 
higher thought and refined life, scattered about her, that 
became an elevating force in the community of a distinctly 
noteworthy and liberalizing stamp. Yet beneath her 
mirthfulness ‘‘there was always to be recognized a sincerity 
and loyalty, a regard for justice and the great realities of 
life, an earnest desire to be of use in the world, and a sym- 
pathetic readiness to give a helping hand to every desery- 
ing cause or case of need; a dignity, a reserve, and a con- 
scientiousness that commanded respect and revealed the 
genuine spirit of a loyal disciple of Christ.’’ 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


(ONES UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


Established 
1859. 


7326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special r d all faciliti 
18) cesta an ties connected with the 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendan t 
day ana tight) Selephane Gos Oatora, 1 hows of the 


A chapel in the building for Fun Ny 
No charge will be made our patrons for tt ces: 


RARE BUSINESS CHANCE 


for a young man with some capital in an old established 
manufacturing company. ddress “M. F.,” office of 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—By New England woman experienced 

in mental cases. Position to care for insane or 

elderly person, | Best physicians’ and family references. 
Address ‘A, L.,”’ 4 Tremont Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
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but to accept the resignation; but the board 
of trustees was instructed to have suitable 
resolutions prepared, expressing the profound 
regret of the congregation at parting with its 
pastor, and sincere appreciation of his efforts 
in its behalf. At Mr. Simonds’s Sunday 
evening services in the Fuller Opera House, 
audiences of from eight to twelve hundred 
people have been gathered together, week 
after week, during several months each year, 
to be made familiar with the liberal work 
and word. These lectures have been on re- 
ligious, literary, and historic themes; and 
it is noteworthy that as wide-spread an inter- 
est was awakened by the religious lectures as 
by the others. Although severing a most 
acceptable connection, the Madison Unitarian 
society is not discouraged; and the new 
pastor will find a larger number of available 
helpers than were at hand five years ago, with 
the same spirit of good fellowship that then 
existed. 


Worton, Mass.— The notice in last 
week’s Register, announcing the death of Rev. 
George Faber Clark, reminded many of the 
older citizens in Norton who read it that 
forty years ago he was pastor of the First 
Parish in this place. As the sketch accom- 
panying the notice referred to contained no 
mention of his Norton pastorate, a word con- 
cerning it may not be out of place. He 
served the First Parish pulpit during the 
trying years from 1852 until 1861. During 
those busy nine years of his early vigorous 
manhood he made himself felt in the com- 
munity as a strong personal influence for 
culture and righteousness. He is remem 
bered as one who had the courage of deep 
moral convictions. Through his efforts the 
church adopted a declaration of principles 
at once liberal, incisive, and earnestly relig 
ious. It dealt with the questions of temper- 
ance and slavery with no uncertain phraseol- 
ogy. Here, too, he wrote a history of the 
town; and it is a monument of patient indus- 
try, careful research, sturdy critical judg- 
ment, and frank straightforwardness. It is 
largely the history of the First Church and its 
early pastors. Next to the Bible it is treas- 
ured as a sacred book by the older citizens. 
The Norton delegates were glad to meet their 
old pastor at the festival in Music Hall dur- 
ing the May anniversaries of the present year. 
But they noted that he had failed visibly, 
and they were not surprised to learn two 
months later that he had risen to the reward 
of the faithful. 


Presque Isle, Me.— Sunday, August 13, 
the friends and members of Gen. Custer Lodge, 
No. 47, Knights of Pythias, gathered in the 
Unitarian church to listen to a sermon on “ Fra- 
ternalism,” by the pastor, Rev. E. H. Brenan. 


Rangeley Lakes, Me.—A correspondent 
writes: ‘‘I think your readers might be inter- 
ested in hearing of a service that a party of 
good Unitarians assisted at, in this far-away 
region. The day was perfect. The little 
school-house, where we were to meet the con. 
gregation of farmers, was five miles from our 
hotel. . Six of us started in a mountain 
wagon for a wonderful drive over these beau- 
tiful hills, with peeps of the lake all along 
the road, and one exquisite view which was 
a surprise. On reaching the little school- 
house, we found the people already assembled. 
Several women with babies in their arms, 
many children, and nearly half the audience 
stalwart and bronzed young men. One grand: 
mothercarried a bottle of milk with which 
she comforted her baby during the service 
Probably these people had never before heard 
a preacher of our liberal faith, and would 
not recognize the name ‘Unitarian.’ The 
sermon, by Rev. William Heury Ramsay of 
Farmington, was. a simple and direct utter- 
ance of the great, vital truths of religion, as 
interpreted by Jesus, and, without controvert- 
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ing any of their accepted ideas, carried the 
hearers far away from the dogmas which they 
are accustomed to hear expounded. Nothing 
was said about the new theology; but his 
hearers were asked to try to see God as Jesus 
saw him, to feel him in their daily lives 
and hearts, as Jesus felt his presence, to 
know that they could have him for an ever- 
present Friend and Helper, if only they 
would seek him. All listened with rapt at- 
tention. The preacher spoke entirely with- 
out notes, with a fervor and directness which 
went to every heart. Mr. Ramsay had pre- 
viously sent some books to these people, 
which he had received from kind friends in 
Massachusetts, who will be glad to hear how 
much they are appreciated. Shelves had 
been made for them in the school-room 
They were all numbered and regularly circu- 
lated. Upon his telling them that he hada 
few more to give them, one present proposed 
to take up a collection to enlarge the book- 
case. These books are not upon religious 
subjects, but are all of a quality to enlarge 
their minds and give them something to 
think about outside the narrow routine of 
their lives. Books for children and for 
grown people are equally acceptable. This 
is only one of many places where Mr. Ramsay 
has placed the nucleus of a library among 
people who, as far as he can find out, have 
no access whatever to any books other than 
he sends them.’’ 


Rowe, Mass.—The concert given August 
12 by the children of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school was a great success. The hall was 
crowded with people, so that some found 
only standing room. Twenty-eight children 
took part, and the chorus singing was espe- 
cially enthusiastic. Books for the library 
will be bought with the collection taken. 


Seattle, Wash —Rev. W. D. Simonds of 
Madison, Wis., has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Church, and will take charge 
on October I. 


Sullivan, Me.—The new Union Church 
was dedicated on August 15, Rev. Samuel A. 
Elot preaching the sermon. Other ministers 
who took part in the exercises were Messrs. 
Vose, Osgood, Cutler, W. S. Jones, Coar, 
and Saunderson. 


Western Unitarian Conference —A 
meeting of the directors of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference has been called for Sep- 
tember 6, to consider the letter of acceptance 
of Rev. F. C. Southworth, as conference sec 
retary A meeting of the Missionary Coun- 
cil will be held on the same day, at which 
Rev. Mary A. Safford will represent the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Pere and Chere. 


Telephonic communication, it is said, has 
been established between a number of farms in 
Australia by means of instruments connected 
on the wire fences, over a distance of eight 
miles. Several stations are connected in this 
way. 


The Zemple Appeal says that there is an 
Anti-cigarette Club of Boys in Chicago 
which recruits its ranks, as explained by one 
of the members, in the following vigorous 
manner: ‘‘How do we get our members? 
Why, when we see a kid with a cigarette in 
his mouth, we take him right down in the 
gutter and choke ’im till he promises not to 
smoke any more.’’ 


In Chicago, at Elston Avenue and Hum- 
boldt Boulevard, three women, a mother and 
her two daughters, are building a two story 
brick house in the little ‘‘prairie’’ space just 
off the street; and the whole North-west Side 
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is watching them. They are mixing the 
mortar themselves, cleaning the brick, toss- 
ing it up carrying buckets of mortar, laying 
brick, sawing timber, doing the whole thing 
with aS much unconcern as though building a 
house were no more for women to do than 
washing clothes or baking bread. They go 
about it like expert builders, working from 
dawn until sunset. 
pleted the first story, and are putting in the 
window frames for the second. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY ifsc 4 home 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion, New ae tele Live bets heh ge classes. 
Visitor: The R ev. Wm. Lawrence, 

Head Wie: SOSEDH ALDEN PsrAW, A.M. 


SoutH ByFrELp, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses. Individual instruction. El denen ae Eee: 
PERLEY L. HOR 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
= begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 

ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


Individual 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. . 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
culars address 


For cir- 
Samug C, Bennert, Dean. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
1899. Terms $350 per year. ge emic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Music, and Elocution. 

Well- equipped Library and Rok veneer fine Gymna- 


For GIRLS and 
YOUNG WOMEN, 
17th year peng Sept. 20, 


fess Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘88. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Refronss i E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOST 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Pabance examinations Sep- 
tember 12, 13. For circulars addres: 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BoARDING AND Day ScHOooL For Grrts 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcToBER 4, ae ertifi- 
ee of principals admits to Smith and We esley Col- 
eges. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. 


Especial attention is called to the new two years’ course 
of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, Sept. 12, 
13, 1899. For Coe, address 

HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
i Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court: 
te resident. Scnoo..—New building this year; large, 

1 lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
Seucae dant Further ticulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 


‘ 


They have already com-~ 


’ 
( 
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Kipling on the American Girl. 


In his newly completed book, ‘‘From Sea 
to Sea,’’ Rudyard Kipling says: ‘‘As to the 
maiden, she is taught to respect herself, that 
her fate is in her own hands, and that she 
is the more stringently bound by the very 
measure of the liberty so freely accorded to 
her. Wherefore, in her own language, she 
has a ‘lovely time’ with about two hundred or 
three hundred boys who have sisters of their 
own, and a very accurate perception that, if 
they were unworthy of their trust, a syndi- 
cate of other boys would probably pass them 
into a world where there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. And so time goes, 
till the maiden knows the other side of 
the house, —knows that a man is not a demi- 
god nor a mysteriously veiled monster, but 
an average, egotistical, vain, gluttonous, but, 
on the whole, companionable sort of person, 
to be soothed, fed, and managed,—knowl- 
edge that does not come to her sister in 
England till after a few years of matri- 
mony. And then she makes her choice. 
The golden light touches eyes that are full of 
comprehension; but the light is golden none 
the less, for she makes just the same sweet, 
irrational choices that an English girl does, 
with this advantage: she knows a little 
more, has experience in entertaining, insight 
into the businesses, employ, and hobbies of 
men, gathered from countless talks with the 
boys and talks with the other girls, who find 
time at those mysterious conclaves to discuss 
what Tom, Ted, Stuke, or Jack have been 
doing. Thus it happens that she is a com- 
panion, in the fullest sense of the word, of 
the man she weds, zealous for the interest of 
the firm, to be consulted in time of stress, 
and to be called upon for help and sympathy 
in time of danger. Pleasant it is that one 
heart should beat for you; but it is better 
when the head above that heart has been 
thinking hard on your behalf, and when the 
lips, that are also very pleasant to kiss, give 
wise counsel.’’ 


Miss Repplier’s Cat. 


When Agnes Repplier wrote Agrippina, 
she could hardly have foreshadowed the re- 
sults that would follow. We learn from the 
Boston Fournal the following interesting 
sequela: ‘This essay on her favorite cat was 
read on both continents, and proclaimed to 
those who did not know the fact that, if there 
was anything in the world that Miss Repplier 
loved more than another, it was her cat, there- 
fore all cats for its sake. Agrippina was 
immortalized, and the death of this cat 
brought sorrow to many hearts besides its 
owner’s. It is interesting to know that 
Agrippina was a live, lovable, beautiful cat, 
and not a fancy of literature, as hundreds of 
people believe. Agrippina had a son, who 
was, of course, named Nero. His memory 
Miss Repplier also cherishes. A few friends 
sent the authoress bronze images and pictures 
of cats as soon as her fame as the writer of 
Agrippina became known; and, from . that 
day to this, the desire to send Miss Repplier 
a cat carved in stone or porphyry or bronze 
or painted on paper has been the desire of 
those who love her and others who have never 
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met her. The collection grew until to-day it 
is the most notable grouping of cats in this 
city, probably in the world, owned by any 
one person. In fact, it is safe to say that 
there is no such collection existing together 
in one room. The cats have come from 
Cairo, from Buda-Pesth, from Munich, from 
Dresden, from Japan and China, San Fran- 
cisco, and the far wastes of the Nile; for 
friends of Miss Repplier, travelling abroad, 
always bring her back a little cat image from 
some notable spot. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Advance gives the following condensed 
story of the direct and collateral cost of a 
church carpet :— 


The direct cost of the carpet was $800; but, 
as the women of the church raised the money 
by giving entertainments, the pastor’s esti- 
mate was that, when all the items of cost 
were figured in, the carpet had cost fully 
$4,000. He reached this astonishing total 
by estimating the work, worry, nervous 
strain, bodily weariness, and heart-aches of 
one hundred women; the heroic efforts of 
men, women, and children to eat the things 
which were to be eaten, and hear, see, or 
buy other things which had been provided to 
extract money from them; the colds, fevers, 
and other ailments contracted while attending 
the entertainments, and the consequent. doc- 
tor’s bills; the money spent in other churches. 
for, if they come to your entertainments, you 
must go to theirs; and, worst and most costly 
of all, the demoralization of the church, and 
the curtailment of legitimate giving which 
follow in the train of such methods of raising 
money. But they got their carpet. 


The Congregationalist believes that the ces- 
sation of church activity during the summer 
carries with it unfortunate results, even 
while it admits the questions involved ‘must 
be considered from more than one foint of 
view. Trying to point out the duty of 
churches in the summer, it says :— 


What if every church that lessens the num- 
ber of its services or closes its doors alto- 
gether should take pains to be represented in 
some evangelistic enterprise in a section of 
the city where the people are? Might it not 
be possible so to arrange that some of its 
money or seme of its workers, or both, should 
be operating in behalf of the kingdom else- 
where in the city? That down-town church 
which keeps open, but which needs better 
music or more ample sustenance in other 
ways; that poor little starving mission run 
on such narrow lines, but capable of becom- 
ing a mighty power for good, if only a little 
Christian sense and culture were injected into 
it; that open-air service around which the 
people congregate, —through such channels as 
these a church forced by the summer drift to 
slacken its usual activities may still carry on 
a continuous work for Christ from January to 
January. It would no longer then be exposed 
to the charge of being selfish and exclusive, 
while the sense of a continuity of service 
during the summer would re-enforce its 
whole life throughout the rest of the year. 
On the other hand, possibly more may be 
done by churches working from their own 
edifices as a centre. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has se- 
cured one of the famous Marlborough cameos. 
At the recent sale they brought over $178,000, 
but this was less by at least $2,000 than they 
cost the duke. 


| without profit.—Tkhe Mew VW. 


is a perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 
It cleanses and 

beautifies the 
teeth — and stops 

decay. 
a 

All druggists. 25c. per bottle. Sample ¢ 
vial Rubifoam mailed on _ receipt of t 


poe e, 2c, Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
well, Mass. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr, Cressey has given an inter~ 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ., . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear pEn as ous of this book.—Tke Hartford 
Seminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful ae which no one can read 
orld, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
‘FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - aoe Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


‘“‘No, Willie, dear,’’ said mamma, **no 


more cakes to-night. Don’t you know you 
cannot sleep on a full stomach?’’ ‘“Well,'’ 
replied Willie, ‘‘I can sleep on my back. Bs 


A lady one day, being in need of some 
small change, called downstairs to the cook, 
and inquired, ‘‘Mary, have you any coppers 
down there?’?’ ‘*Yes, mum: I’ve two. But, 
if you please, mum, they’re both me 
cousins !’’? was the unexpected reply. 


On one occasion the Prince of Wales had 
a hearty laugh at a Hindu school-boy in 
Madras. The youngsters had been drilled 
into the propriety of saying ‘‘Your Royal 
Highness,’’ should the prince speak to them ; 
and, when the heir apparent accosted a 
bright-eyed lad, and, pointing to a prismatic 
compass, asked, ‘‘What is this?’’ the 
youngster, all in a flutter, replied, “‘Tt’s a 
royal compass, Your Prismatic Highness!’’ 


‘*A story is going the rounds of a golf 
match between Rev. Dr. Sterret and Justice 
Harlan of the United States Supreme 
Court, ’’ says the Detroit Aree Press. “*The 
doctor discovered that his ball teed up in 
tempting style for a fine brassie shot; and, 
with the utmost deliberation, he went through 
with the preliminary ‘waggles,’ and with a 
supreme effort—missed the ball. For fully 
a minute he gazed at the tantalizing sphere 
without uttering a word. At length Justice 
Harlan remarked, ‘Doctor, that was the 
most profane silence I ever listened to.’ ’’ 


MEMORABILE | 


And did you once find Browning plain? 
And did he really seem quite clear? 

And did you read the book again? 
How strange it seems, and queer! 


And you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 
‘‘Red-night-cap Country,’’ think of that: 
It almost moves my laughter. 


I read it once, or was it?—Nol 
**Sordello,’’ that was it, no doubt: 

The ‘‘ History of a Soul,’’ you know, 
Six thousand lines or thereabout. 


But thoughts I picked up as I read it, 
And one, indeed, should be confesst : 

If Guelph you put in Ghibelline’s stead, it— 
Well, I forget the rest. 


—Dr. C. W. Stubbs. 


The lawyer asked the witness if the inci- 
dent alluded to wasn’t a miracle, and the 
witness said he didn’t know what a miracle 
was. ‘*Oh, come!l’’ said the attorney. 
‘*Supposing you were looking out of a win- 
dow in the twentieth story of a building, and 
should fall out and should not be injured. 
What would you call that?’’ ‘‘An acci- 
dent,’’ was the stolid reply. ‘‘Yes, yes; 
but what else would you call it? Well, sup- 
pose that you were doing the same thing the 
next day, and again should find yourself not 


injured, now what would you call that?’?” ‘A 
coincidence, ’’ said the witness. ‘‘Oh, come, 
now,’’ the lawyer began again. Just sup- 


pose that on the third day you were looking 
out of the twentieth-story window, and fell 
out, and struck your head on the pavement 
twenty stories below, and were not injured. 
Come, now, what would you call it?’’ 
‘Three times?’’ said the witness, rousing a 
little from his apathy. ‘‘Well, I'd call that 
a habit.’’ And-the lawyer gave\it up. 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE ! 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
peahins throughout. The perfect eceata tng hot-water 

eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small dining-rooms ; a la carte and table d’hote; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
EACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 

elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 

fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 

SUITES will bg 
one room and be 
baths 


Apartmen.. 


by applying to 4 
A. A. POWELL a 


in any number of rooms desired,— 
even or eight rooms and two 


d engaged 
SHUR or 


Cc 


ATCHISON. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is devoted to the Financial 
Situation, Atchison, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, Chesapeake & @Qhio, and U.S. 
Oil. A copy will be mailed upon appli- 
cation, and we respectfully solicit a 
share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits, 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 


PRIVATE WIRE to New York, 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 


(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, . 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. c 


ANTED.—A little girl to board, to teach, and to 

have the entire charge of. good home and care 

guaranteed. References exchanged. Address R., Chrzs- 
tian Register Office. , 


aTMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


ACi URERS’ CARPETS 
ADWIAL TOR 
"3. BOVLSYOR 


4*&D 


SMe; 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS. Tee's, 18581. eee eee Gaeere 
DERBI TENS ee, eee 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. aA 
, Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Forcier, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


-BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress. or 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility. for 
rapid and good work. 


og 
UPHOLSTERY 
BOSTON. 


